American Education Week—November 10-16 
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Aerial view of the University of Louisville Campus and surrounding territory showing loca- 
tion of the new KEA building, indicated by arrow. Main traffic arteries shown are 
(1) North-South Expressway, a northward continuation of the Kentucky Turnpike; (2) Eastern 
Parkway, also known as Bypass U. S. 60; and (3) South Third Street, linking U. S. 31-W. 

















Did you know that four out of five teachers will be sick this next year? 


Did you know that of these four, one out of seven will be disabled 
more than thirty days? 


Don't take a chance. Ask your local Association President to contact 
the special teachers office handling KEA Group Plan of Income 


Protection. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 

















WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
Kentucky Group Office: 320 Francis Blidg., Louisville, Ky. 


Please send me full information concerning the K.E.A. Income Protection P‘an. 
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Directory of Advertisers 


Row, Peterson & Company 
Carlos Sanchez 
State Finance Company 
The Steck Company 
Teachers Placement Service 
University of Kentucky 
Vine Associates 
Washington National Insurance Co. 
World Book Company 

William Wrigley, Jr., Company 


Alston Studios 
American Book Company 
Association of American Railroads 
T. I. Ball 
Benson Barrett 
Caravan Tours 
Europe Summer Tours 

Harlow Publishing Corporation 
Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Co. 3 
Muhlenberg Press 





KREA-NEA 
Hour Koll 


These districts have reported 
100% membership in the KEA. 
Those printed in capital letters are 
also 100% in NEA. 






































PAID 


Counties 


Boyd McCREARY 
CAMPBELL ,. MASON 
CARLISLE WAYNE 

_ Hickman Woodford 
LINCOLN 


Independent | 


Albany MONTICELLO 
Augusta MURRAY TRAIN- 
Benton ING SCHOOL 
Burgin Providence , 
CENTRAL CITY RUSSELLVILLE 
Dayton SCIENCE HILL 
ELIZABETH- Scottsville 

TOWN Silver Grove 
Mayfield Southgate 
MAYSVILLE Nicholas Finzer 
MIDDLESBORO School, Louis- 

ville 


PLEDGED 
Counties 


Anderson Marshall 
Boone Mercer 
BOYLE Metcalfe 
ESTILL Muhlenberg 
Green Nicholas 
Hancock Shelby 

Knox TODD 


Independent 


Anchorage Lynch 
Beechwood OWENSBORO 
Campbellsville Pineville 
Caverna Williamsburg 
Winchester 
VICTOR H. 
ENGLEHARD 
SCHOOL, 
Louisville 





The best education is to be had 
at a price, as well as the best 
broadcloth.Anthony Trollope 


Education alone can conduct us 
to that enjoyment which is at once 
best in quality and infinite in 
quantity.—Horace Mann 

Next in importance to freedom 
and justice is popular education, 
without which neither justice nor 


freedom can be permanently main- 
tained.—_James A. Garfield 
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by Julia P. Blair 


Below is 

digest made by 
Principal, Kaley School, 
Orlando, Florida— 
published in 

the Journal of 

The Florida 

Education Association. 
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Future Seenitia: for the Atomic Age 


P Florida’s Orange County Science Fair demonstrated to the public 
the progress being made by the elementary schools in their effort to keep 
up with pace of modern scientific development. 


Here may be an idea adaptable 
to your schools. In Orange Co., 
Fla., a committee was set up to 
work out plans for a Science Fair 
and to handle the Fair. 


Nine fields were named:—Earth; 
Light and Sound; Living Things; 
Health and Nutrition; Magnets 
and Electricity; Machines; 
Weather and Climate; Chem- 
istry and the Universe. 


Any article, poster, project by 
an individual or class fitting one 
of these categories could be en- 
tered. School could only enter 
one of a kind. Children’s, not 


teachers’ work. No awards. All 
entries were typed on 3x5 cards 
—with child’s name, school, 
classification, name of object. 


Electrical gadgets corner had 
doorbells, phones, ete. 


Wild Flowers. Exhibit showed 
75 varieties. A student was on 
hand to explain. 


Other sights were a display of 
cut-away, painted, cardboard 
boxes with models of industries; 
a volcano with instructions how 
to make it erupt; illustrations 
of contour planting; etc., etc. 


A quick Little retreshe rs 


So many times and places 


chewing delicious Wrigley's Spearmint. 
helps give you a lift. Try it when 
under dryer; out in car; after busy day. 








PROCLAMATION BY THE GOVERNOR 
OF THE-COMMONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY 


To All To Whom These Presents Shall Come: 

WHEREAS, one of the significant advances in medical science was 
achieved through the courageous cooperation of Jane Todd Crawford 
when she consented to permit Dr. Ephraim McDowell to perform 
the first ovariotomy known to the healing profession; and 

WHEREAS, she suffered great hardships in her travel over rough country 
to her surgeon’s home where the operation was to be performed; and 

WHEREAS, she fully recognized that the operation was of an experi- 
mental nature that had never been previously performed and that 
the surgery would be without benefit of anesthetic; and 

WHEREAS, the route of her agonizing journey has been duly com- 
memorated by the Commonwealth and her contributions to medical 
science has been remembered in the shrine at Danville, Kentucky; 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, ALBERT B. CHANDLER, GOVERNOR of 
the COMMONWEALTH of KENTUCKY, do hereby proclaim Fri- 


day, December 18, 1957, as 


JANE TODD CRAWFORD DAY IN KENTUCKY 


and urge all citizens to take cognizance of this day and to appropri- 
ately observe it in schools, churches, clubs, and other suitable places 
with historical and memorial services in honor of Jane Todd Crawford. 
Done at Frankfort, Kentucky this the 17th 
day of October in the year of our LORD 


(Seal) one thousand, nine hundred and fifty-seven, . 


and in the year of the Commonwealth, the 
Tisiees 1, Stovell one hundred and sixty-sixth. 


Secretary of State ALBERT B. CHANDLER, GOVERNOR 








New edition of a widely used 
high school textbook .. . 


PSYCHOLOGY: 


Its Principles and 
Applications, Third Edition 


by T. L. ENGLE 








Widely recognized for his work in this field, Dr. Engle 
presents a clear exposition of the scientific method and its 
application to the field of psychology. The student is shown 
concrete ways in which knowledge of the field will be of 
benefit to him. Some 50 two-color charts, graphs, and dia- 
grams, and 30 photographs in full color make the important 
material attractive and easy to comprehend. 


PS) World Book Company 


roe 
ae 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 


DAVE BORLAND, Kentucky Representative 




















Calendar of Events 








Nov. 10-16: American Education 
Week. Theme: “An Educated 
People Moves Freedom Forward” 


Nov. 14-15: Eastern Kentucky 
Education Association, Ashland. 


Nov. 14-16: Annual Conference, 
KEA Department of Elementary 
School Principals, Eastern <Ken- 
tucky State College, Richmond. 


Nov. 17-28: 39th National Chil. 
dren’s Book Week. 


Nov. 18-19: State Vocal Clinic 
and All-State Chorus, Westem 
Kentucky State College, Bowling 
Green. 


Nov. 28-30: Southern Business 
Education Association, UBEA, 
Louisville. 


Noy. 28-30: National Council for 
the Social Studies, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Nov. 29-30: Annual meeting of 
the National Council for Geo- 
graphic Education (Formerly Na- 
tional Council of Geography 
Teachers), St. Louis. 


Dec. 2-5: Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
Richmond, Va. 


Feb. 15-19: Annual Convention, 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, Indianapolis. 


Feb. 22-25: Regiona] Conven- 
tion, AASA, St. Louis. 


Feb. 23-24: Southern Associa: 
tion for Physical Education for 
College Women, Louisville. 


Feb. 25-28: Southern Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation, Louisville. 


Mar. 2-6: Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, Seattle, Wash. 


Mar. 22-26: Annual Convention, 
NEA Department of Elementary 
School Principals, Philadelphia. 


April 9-11: Annual Convention, 
Kentucky Education Association, 
Louisville. 

June 29-July 4: Annual Conver- 
tion, National Education Associa 
tiori, Cleveland. 
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CJ The KEA LIFE PLAN makes available to 
KEA members $5,000 of life insurance (choice of 

No $3,000 or $5,000 for women) at virtually wholesale 
cost! 


Pa The plan was conceived by the KEA Insurance 


K om ntuc ky Committee and designed to fit the modest incomes 


and special needs of men and women in the 


teaching profession. 


Te acher [J Individual policies are issued by the 


Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Company, one of 
the 20 largest mutual companies in the United 


States. Minnesota Mutual is a leader in the field 
Ou of specialized life insurance plans for groups 


of employed people. 


Be E-] For application or further information write: 


KEA LIFE PLAN, 2308 S. 3rd St., 
e@ 
Without 


Louisville 8, Kentucky. 
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Sponsored by THE KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Underwritten by THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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America’s Railroads 
Make the Connections! 


Cement plays a big part in America’s progress. It is used in 
making concrete that goes into buildings and bridges, sidewalks 
and silos, dams, water pipes, and highways. Railroads haul huge 
quantities of cement for American industry. Last year it came to 35 


million tons . . 


Limestone, shale, clay, and other mate- 


rials are crushed, then roasted in giant 
kilns as long as a football field. Some 80 
separate operations are required before 
the raw materials reach their final form — 
the fine powder called “cement.” 


When cement is combined with sand, 
crushed stone or gravel, and water, it binds 
the mixture into concrete. This “liquid 
stone” may be poured into forms where it 
“sets” to become harder than the stone of 
which it is made, as in this bridge. 





. the equivalent of a freight train 5,000 miles long! 












Bulk cement is ‘eed . rail in covered 
hopper cars like those shown above. 
Cement in sacks is hauled in boxcars. Rail- 
roads themselves use thousands of tons of 
cement in the construction of concrete 
bridges, buildings, tunnels, and terminals. 
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Reinforcing bars or meshes of steel em- 
bedded in concrete enable it to support 
enormous loads. This makes concrete vital 
in heavy construction. For instance, the 
foundations, frames, floors and roofs of 
this apartment building are concrete. ° 


Supplying a growing America with the cement it needs is a mighty 
job for the railroads. And it’s just one way the railroads serve - 
the nation every day — swiftly, efficiently, and economically. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 33. 
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Please Note 


New Certificate Explained 

Information from the State De. 
partment of Education helps clear 
up confusion caused by newspaper 
accounts of recent State Board ac. 
tion setting up a new temporary 
certificate, page 7. 


Integration 

A pair of articles attests to the 
success of integration programs in 
Kentucky schools. Fielder Pitzer 
tells the Maysville story (page 8). 
Kentucky’s pride, Jesse Stuart, 
chronicles the pioneering of 
Greenup High School (page 9). 


CTA Bulletin 

On pages 15-18 is the first issue 
of the Classroom Teacher BUL.LE- 
TIN in its new form. It replaces 
a smaller version which was mailed 
to local and state leaders in the 
CTA. Mrs. Hattie Glenn and Mrs. 
Helen Van Curon have gathered 
considerable news of interest to all 
teachers. They plan to publish 
two more issues in the months 


ahead. 


Kimblerquiz 

Questions and answers on retire- 
ment, in the familiar form of the 
Kimblerquiz (page 20), reappear 
after a lapse caused by the illness 
of the teacher retirement oracle, 


N. O. Kimbler. 


Plus Other Fine Features 
Inspiration and information are 
given in full measure in other 
articles and features throughout 
this issue. Why not read all of 
these and then sit down and write 
something yourself for a future 
issue. 





Added NEA Lifers 
These names were omitted from 
the final listing of NEA Life Men- 
bers in the September Journal: 
Mrs. Mary K. Eichner and Mar 
garet Stricklett, Bellevue; Dr. Mary 
I. Cole, Bowling Green. 





On National Committee 

Louis A. Yandell, supervisor o 
school bus operation, Fayettt 
County Schools, is a member of the 
executive committee of the Div 





Department of Rural Education. 
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Editorial Page 





Kentucky Teachers 
In NEA Spotlight 


Kentucky teachers are in the 
NEA spotlight this year. They 
have won a reputation for achieve- 
ment by gaining the election of 
Kentuckian Lyman Ginger to the 
highest NEA office. Kentucky 
teachers hit a new high in NEA 
membership last year when 13,711 
became members. 

It would appear that holding 
that number and adding a few 
more is the least that Kentucky 
teachers can do this year. Cer- 
tainly the rest of the nation will 
be expecting that much. 


The fact that NEA dues have 
been increased will, of course, 
complicate the situation, but that 
is just a fact that must be faced. 
In the campaign for Dr. Ginger’s 
election we invited the nation to 
share in his leadership. Now Ken- 
tucky teachers will want to share 
in the support of the NEA program 
during Dr. Ginger’s term—a year 
that may well be the most sig- 
nificant in NEA’s century of serv- 
ice. Kentucky teachers will want to 
do everything possible to reflect 
credit on Ginger, on Kentucky, and 
on the teaching profession. 


Kentucky teachers can take pride 
in their record of loyalty to their 
professional associations — local, 
state, national. In local and state 
associations they were last year 
enrolled almost 100 per cent. Sixty 
of each 100 were NEA members as 
contrasted with 54 in 100 for the 
nation. The great record in state 
and local associations should con- 
tinue. That in the NEA should 
steadily improve. The membership 
record in the NEA for 1956-57 was 
an outstanding year in Kentucky. 


At the Centennial Convention, in 
Philadelphia, June 30-July 5, 1957, 
the Representative Assembly voted 
a program of expanded NEA serv- 
ices to be financed from increased 
membership dues. This step was 
authorized by a vote of more than 
4 to 1 in an Assembly composed 
largely of classroom teachers. They 
declared themselves to be vigor- 
ously in favor of expanded services, 


6 


particularly in the following areas: 
more field workers, public rela- 
tions, legislation, field consultants 
on teacher welfare problems, 
higher professional standards, im- 
provement of instruction, research, 
wider use of media of communica- 
tions with emphasis on TV, and 
so on. Like its counterpart of 100 
years ago, the 1957 NEA conven- 
tion looked to the future with 
courage, clear purpose, and readi- 
ness to do everything possible to 
help improve our schools and build 
a more effective teaching profes- 
sion. 


The maintenance of NEA mem- 


bership in our state during the 
1957-58 school year, plus a reason- 
able gain over last year when our 
enrollment totaled 13,711, is pro- 
posed as a worthy objective for 
Kentucky teachers. The increase 
in NEA dues from $5 to $10 may 
well become an event of great his- 
toric importance. It guarantees a 
new era in NEA service. All of us 
should be identified with this sig- 
nificant step forward on the educa- 
tion front. This is our best way to 
perpetuate the splendid member- 
ship tradition that belongs to Ken- 
tucky teachers. We need in this 
connection to point out that the 
$5 increase means that the new 
and expanded service program 
offered by the NEA will be cost- 
ing members a little less than 1'c 











“‘Let’s Be Sure To Get the Next Flight”’ 


Kentucky School Journal 
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a day. We believe that Kentucky 
teachers will regard the increase as 
one of .the best investments that 
can be made anytime anywhere in 
the building of a great profession 
and the consequent improvement 
of our schools. We appeal to you 
to be worthy of this invitation to 
greatness. 


Lower Standards 
Not Board Intent 


Newspaper accounts of a recent 
action by the. State Board of Edu- 
cation in regard to issuance of a 
temporary certificate have resulted 
in quite a bit of misunderstanding 
among members of the profession. 
Added to the inaccuracy of the re- 
port in this connection there was 
also a definite misstatement of fact 
as to action allowing substitution 
of a lecture course for practice 
teaching. 


To clear up the misunderstand- 
ing and to correct the false state- 
ment, the actual rulings are printed 
herewith. 

It is understandable that many 
of those who have fought year by 
year for ever higher standards 
would be concerned, even alarmed, 
over the interpretation which the 
press gave to the significance of the 
issuance of the new certificate and 
especially over the apparent abol- 
ishment of the practice teaching 
requirement. 


To reassure those who have 
been quite a bit concerned by 
this apparent retreat from the 
high standards concept, a few 
points are set down here for con- 
sideration: 


1. The certificate is to be issued 
only to graduates of accredited in- 
stitutions. 

2. The certificate is to be issued 
only to persons who really intend 
to qualify for full certification and 
make a “commitment” to this effect. 


3. The certificate is valid for only 
one year and may be reissued for 
only one additional year upon basis 
of 9 semester hours of additional 
work. (If the 9 hours are not 
eamed before the beginning of the 
second year or if all deficiencies 
are not completed by the end of 
the second year, the holder of the 
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certificate is then eligible for only 
the emergency certificate. ) 


This plan was considered a way 
to up-grade emergency certification 
rather than a way to lower stand- 
ards for regular certification. It is 
a temporary measure and has no 
note of permanency. 


Under the Foundation Law, the 
holder of an emergency certificate 
even with a degree must be placed 
in Rank V just as a person who 
has only 64 semester hours. The 
degree person who fully qualifies 
for a_ certificate is placed in 
Rank III. 


The amount allocated to a local 
system for the college graduate 
with an emergency certificate is 
$2,100 just as for the person with 
64 semester hours while under 
Rank III $2,900 is the amount al- 
located for a person with a degree 
who fully qualifies for a regular 
certificate. The amount allocated 
to the holder of a Provisional High 
School Certificate with a profes- 
sional commitment is $2,400. 

To make the salary and thus the 
position attractive enough to secure 
services of some of the college 


graduates who decided after col- 
lege graduation to be teachers, the 
new plan was worked out. This 
plan places the person in Rank IV— 
not Rank V as an emergency—nor 
Rank III as a fully qualified 
teacher. 


Provisional High School Certificate 
(With a Professional Commitment) 


During the school years 1957-1958 
and 1958-1959, an applicant may be 
issued- a Provisional High School Cer- 
tificate with a “Professional Commit- 
ment,” valid for one year, provided that: 

(a) The applicant holds a baccalaureate 
degree granted by an accredited college 
and has a minor of 18 semester hours 
in the subject he is to be assigned to 
teach; and 

(b) The applicant makes a written pro- 
fessional commitment to the institution 
from which he received his degree stat- 
ing that he will work toward completion 
of all deficiencies as determined for him 
by that institution (For applicants who 
receive degrees in out-of-state institu-~ 
tions, deficiencies will be determined by 
the Division of Teacher Education and 
Certification and the professional com- 
mitment will be made directly to the 
division.); and, 

(c) The professional commitment may 
be fulfilled in any accredited institution 
upon concurrence of the institution where 
the degree was granted and the institu- 


tion in which the work is to be com- 
pleted; and, 

(d) The total amount of college credit 
acceptable for issuance of the certificate 
(and for ranking purposes under the 
Foundation Program Law) is determined 
by reducing the total of 128 semester 
hours by the amount of the applicant’s 
deficiency; and, 

(e) The privilege of holding a Pro- 
visional High School Certificate with a 
“Professional Commitment” is granted 
the second year upon the completion of 
nine semester hours of college work 
selected from the list of deficiencies. 

(The holder of the certificate may be 
ranked no higher than Rank IV under 
the Foundation Program Law.) 


No change whatever was made 
in the recent State Board action 
in the student teaching require- 
ments. For quite a few years we 
have had a State Board regulation 
which makes it possible for the 
colleges to set up professional lab- 
oratory experiences in lieu of stu- 
dent teaching. Many of the senior 
colleges in Kentucky follow this 
plan in the summer. The profes- 
sional laboratory experiences are 
experiences planned around the 
problems of teaching which the ex- 
perienced teachers have had over 
a period of three or more years. 
No lecture course may be substi- 
tuted for student teaching. Be- 
low is reprinted the only regula- 
tion of the State Board in regard 
to substitution for student teach- 
ing. This was adopted several 
years ago and no recent change 
has been made. 


Professional Laboratory Experiences 

in lieu of Student Teaching 

(Adopted June 15, 1951; revised June, 
1955). 

Laboratory Experiences for Student 

Teaching 

A teacher education institution shall 
be permitted to substitute for any part 
of or all of student teaching required for 
certification, other desirable laboratory 
experiences on campus after the prereq- 
uisites to student teaching have been 
met, and provided there is satisfactory 
evidence that: 

A teacher has had three or more 
years of successful experience in the 
public schools or in a private school on 
a legal certificate; 

The teaching has been done within 
the 10 years immediately preceding the 
issuance of the certificate being sought; 

The teaching experience has been on 
the level or in the subject for which 
the applicant is being certified. 

This regulation shall not be applied 
generally, but in those rare cases where 
reason, based on evidence, dictates that 
the student would benefit from the sub- 
stitution. 





Students Take Critical Look, but 





Integration Stands the Cest 


Mewaers of the Govern- 
ment and Current Events class of 
Maysville High School decided to 
examine more closely their views 
on integration after having experi- 
enced it for a period of eight 
months. The student reactions 
and opinions were definitely their 
own and represented some sound 
thinking as well as individuality. 

Four of the eighteen students 
questioned did not agree with the 
Supreme Court decision regarding 
desegregation. One stated that the 
Negro has a school of his own and 
that he should attend it. One be- 
lieved in the status quo, that all 
would be better off the way things 
were before the Supreme Court 
acted on this purely social problem. 
One cited the coming of many 
more problems regarding desegre- 
gation, including interracial riots. 
Of the fourteen which favored the 
court's action, all gave as their rea- 
son a religion-inspired answer. 
Many stated that all were equal 
in the sight of God and that all 
should be treated the same. Sev- 
eral quoted the equality inferences 
mentioned in the U. S. Constitu- 
tion. 

More than two-thirds of the stu- 
dents felt that our scholarship had 
not been affected by integration. 
Two expressed the thought that 
they felt it had been affected at 
first, but that the adjustment had 
been made with satisfaction for all 
concerned. Several felt that in 
time the Negro student would fall 
into the scholastic pattern estab- 
lished by the white student. Two 


FIELDER PIT- 
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Maysville High 
School. He earned 
his A.B. and M.A. 
degrees at East- 
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At Maysville High School 


students felt that scholarship had 
been affected in a small way: 

All of the students questioned 
stated that they would not leave 
the school system because of in- 
tegration. Nearly everyone gave as 
the basis for this action a spiritual 
reason. One stated that he had 
made it to the senior year at last, 
and that he was not thinking of 
quitting. About one-half stated 
that if they decided to leave the 
system, it would be for social rea- 
sons. 

Nearly one-third of the students 
believed that one race was superior 
to another race, other things being 
equal. Of this number, two stated 
that the Negro brain was not as 
adapted to learning as the white 
brain. One stated that he had 
been told the Negro could not 
learn as quickly as the white per- 
son, but that he, himself, did not 
believe this. One conceded that 
he thought there was a difference, 
but that it was only slight. 

Surprisingly enough, nearly 
eighty per cent of the class mem- 
bers stated that they had formed 
their own opinions about members 
of the Negro race. Several cited 
their business relations with 
Negroes as aiding them in the for- 
mation of their opinions. Only one 
stated that his opinion concerning 
the opposite race had been formed 
by a parent. 

More than fifty per cent of the 
group anticipated social problems 
from integration ranging from 
dancing activities to dating. One 
student predicted the gradual in- 
termingling of the races into one 
combined race. Fear was ex- 
pressed by one member of the class 
concerning the conduct of. Negro 
boys toward white girls, but he 
admitted that such had not been 
the case in his observation. 

Feelings ranging from indiffer- 
ence to equality were noted on the 
reaction toward’ Negroes in the 
same classroom. None felt that the 
class would be inhibited in any of 
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its activities because of Negro 
students. One student remarked 
that they would probably cheat as 
much as the white students. 
Thirty per cent of the class felt 
that the Negroes should go to their 
own churches. One member did 
not give his opinion. Most felt that 
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if the Negroes were accepted in tucky 
the schools, that the church should Thi 
also accept them. It was the opin. J short! 
ion of the group that the church Mm decis! 
should have started the movement J % t 
for integration. integr 
All but one member of the class * 
felt that desegregation would im. * 
prove our position in the family of 
nations. Many cited the fact that The 
Communism had received its :nost # ™°"* 
potent propaganda weapon irom 
segregation and that integration aoa 
would steal the Communist’s thun- a 
der. The dissenting member fel I °Te? 
that our position would not change mend 
one way or the other with desegre- pe 
gation. pi 
Half of the class felt that juvenile HR gocisi 
crime would neither increase nor HH fy oy 
decrease because of integration 9 these 
The reason usually cited was that HR wore 
there were good and bad people in HM hag se 
all races. Two members of the versity 
class expressed the opinion that HH other 
juvenile crime would actually de- BR Those 
crease! One felt that the general taught 
standard of conduct would be im- Ther 
proved with desegregation. board 
All but three members of the I when 
class expressed the feeling that God Hi would 
had not meant for the races to live HM of Gre 
separate lives, but that the races Hi them. 
should live with each other in har- This 
mony. One member blamed 50 4 busi, 





ciety for creating the impression 
that one race was lower than ar- 
other. One student, though be 
lieving that God wanted the races 
to live together, expressed doubt 
concerning intermarriage. The 
three that advocated separate 
lives for the races suggested that 
God would have made all races 
the same color if it had been His 
will to promote harmony. 


Generally speaking, integration 
in Maysville High School has been 
most successful. The questions at 
swered on this brief survey have 
revealed this feeling. The student 
questioned represented a cross-sec 
tion of the graduating class ¢ 
1957, the class which chose as on 
of its class officers a Negro girl! 
























Greenup High School Students are 


Pioneers in Integration 


Greenup High School was 
among the first to integrate in Ken- 
tucky, perhaps the very first. 

This was in September, 1955, 
shortly after the Supreme Court's 
decision. In the same year, one 
or two other schools in Kentucky 
integrated where there were only 
one, two, or three pupils. 

Greenup High School, with an 
enrollment of 180, had 19 colored 
pupils, approximately 11 per cent 
of the student body. 

Here is how integration came 
quickly to Greenup High School. 
Fred Maynard, superintendent of 
Greenup City Schools, recom- 
mended to the Greenup Baard of 
Education that colored pupils be 
permitted to enter Greenup High 
School. When it came up for a 
decision, there was a tie vote, two 
for and two against. Who were 
these four board members? All 
were high school graduates, one 
had seven years of college and uni- 
versity training, another five, an- 
other three, and another two. 
These four board members had 
taught school. 

Then came the vote of the fifth 
board member who was absent 
when the board tied. His vote 
would keep the colored pupils out 
of Greenup High School or admit 
them. 

This member was Biggs Lawson, 
a businessman (Lawson Hardware 


Co.), a Presbyterian, and Democrat, 
and his ancestry on both sides, 
Biggs and Lawson, are the two 
oldest families in Greenup County 
and each family used to own an 
untold number of slaves. 

“It was a hard decision to make, 
Biggs Lawson told me. “But you 
know I wanted to get the jump for 
I thought they might want to force 
their way in. Forcing their way 
in, I thought, might start trouble, 
and we didn't want this. After 
thinking it over, I couldn’t do any- 
thing but vote to let them in.” 

“Biggs, was there ever any 
trouble?” I asked him. 

“Not one bit of trouble among 
the pupils,” he said. 

“Of course a few of the older 
people grumbled a little and these 
were people who didn’t have chil- 
dren.” 

The name of Biggs Lawson will 
always be remembered here as the 
one who made the big decision in 


» 


little Greenup. The whites say his 


decision was right. The colored 
people will never forget him. At 
this time Greenup High School 
got very little publicity. The peo- 
ple here wanted to play it down 
instead of up. 

After integration, Mr. Maynard 
and his teachers knew there would 
be other problems. When Mrs. 
Oscar Sammons went with the 
seniors on a trip to New York, she 


GREENUP HIGH SCHOOL’S INTEGRATED BASKETBALL TEAM 
Bottom row: Donald Bonzo, Hugh Everman, Larry Archey, Jerry Riggs, James Garthee, Arnold 
Quillen, Top row: Raymond Crump, Glenn Rawlins, P. A. Williams, Charles Veach, Bill Logan, 
Leroy Jackson. Managers: Ernie Davis and Gary Cales. Coach: Howard Bowling. 
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JESSE STUART, top flight Kentucky 
poet and novelist, and educator as well, 
served last year as principal of McKell 
ave os School. Here he tells of an 
achievement at Greenup High School. 
wondered about accommodations 
for the colored in hotels. She 
learned this wasn’t a problem. 
She found people cooperative in 
hotels, busses, trains, restaurants. 

Coach Bowling was the first to 
play a colored athlete on a basket- 
ball team in this area, perhaps the 
first in Kentucky. Statistics on this 
are not available. Tiny Crump 
made history for his race for he 
played two years for Greenup High 
School's Tigers. 

There are six high schools with 
basketball teams in Greenup 
County. Tiny Crump made the 
all-County Tournament. He was 
the first colored athlete ever to 
participate in desegregated high 
school basketball in Greenup 
County, 64th District, and the 16th 
Regional. 

In sportsmanship Tiny Crump 
was a credit to either colored or 
white race. He was so careful not 
to commit a foul he was consid- 
ered timid. Coach Bowling’s team 
was good to have come from such 
a small school. He didn’t win any 
pennants, but he made history as 
the first coach ever to play a 
colored man in this area. 

Greenup High School now en- 
ters its third year of desegregation. 
There has not been a single inci- 
dent. “Why is it Greenup has al- 
ways been a town of tolerant peo- 
ple,” I asked a teacher born in 
central Kentucky. 

“Because they are intelligent 
people,” she replied quickly. “For 
instance, it isn’t anything for 70 
per cent of our graduates to go to 
college.” 








Ballard County and Murray State College Unite in 


A Team Approach to Reading 


Tue Foundation Program of 
Education for the public schools 
of Kentucky has made it financially 
possible to further develop certain 
areas in the schools of this state. 
One of these areas was a more 
complete reading program. 

In the fall of 1956, Superintend- 
ent W. F. McGary of Ballard 
County Schools employed Hester 
Johnson as supervisor. Miss John- 
son has had extensive training 
both as an elementary school- 
teacher and as a reading consultant 
for one of the major textbook 
companies. Superintendent Mc- 
Gary calied in the new supervisor 
and all of the principals of the 
county school system and began 
a study of the county-wide pro- 
gram in reading. 

This group decided that im- 
provement of reading instruction in 
the county should grow out of the 
co-operative efforts of teachers 
working with their principals and 
the supervisor. Plans were then 
made for a complete evaluation of 
the existing program, with steps 
to be taken for future improvement 
of this program. 


Using College Facilities 

After much discussion, the group 
of teachers and administrators con- 
tacted Marvin Wrather, director of 
the in-service program of Murray 
State College, for help in promot- 
ing a developmental program in 
reading for their system. 

Mr. Wrather chose the writer to 
help them in this program. 

A college course in develop- 
mental reading was organized at a 
“Study Center” in Ballard County 
with the supervisor, three prin- 
cipals, and twenty-one teachers 
taking part. Three hours of col- 
lege credit were given for the 
course. This study group met fif- 
teen nights for three hours each. 





DR. ROBERT F. ALSUP, professor 
of education at Murray State College, 
describes the approach used in a co- 
operative program to improve reading 
in Ballard County. 
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During these meetings the group 
discussed such topics as reading 
readiness, grouping for instruction 
in reading, placing the proper 
emphasis on the word attack skills 
program, using the basic study 
skills, using the teacher’s manual, 
using supplementary materials to 
enrich the reading program, using 
the directed reading approach as 
a technique in teaching reading, 
and evaluating the reading pro- 
gram. 


Expanding the Program 

This program proved so success- 
ful that the administration of this 
school system contacted the col- 
lege and asked for additional as- 
sistance in expanding this pro- 
gram. In the meantime much work 
was being done by the teachers, 
their principals, and the super- 
visor in putting into force a com- 
plete developmental program for 
all of the county schools. 

The writer was chosen to con- 
tinue to aid in this program. This 
time the emphasis was to be 
placed on helping each teacher 
take care of the reading problems 
in her own classroom. The em- 
phasis was placed on developing 
master teachers rather than reading 
specialists. 

Again a course for college credit 
was set up in a “Study Center” in 
Ballard County. This group also 
met for fifteen weeks. The work 
of this study group was centered 
around these areas: 

Need for remedial reading pro- 
cedures, objectives that should be 
applied in using remedial pro- 
cedures in actual reading disability 
cases, diagnosing reading difficul- 
ties, and remedial procedures to 
use in helping the child to over- 
come these difficulties. 

Extensive work was done in 
acquainting the members of this 
study group in the proper use of 
the following tests to be used in 
diagnosis: 

Intelligence test 

Standardized achievement test 

Subjective reading inventory 

Word attack skills test 
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Interest inventory 

A Basic Study Skills Test 

Keystone Telebinocular for visual 
screening 

Audiometer for auditory screening 

Parent interview inventory 


The Reading Team Approcch 

A unique feature of this pro 
gram was the “team approach’ 
to the diagnosis of reading diffi. 
culties. Reading teams of five to 
eight members were set up in each 
of the elementary schools repre. 
sented. The principal of the school 
was selected as chairman of the 
team working in that school. 

In setting up this “team ap. 
proach” program, special emphasis 
was placed on helping each teacher 
acquire the techniques necessary 
for diagnosing reading difficulties. 
Each teacher on the team was as- 
signed a test to use in the diag. 
nosis. 

After the teams were organized, 
each member was given detailed 
instruction in the administration 
of the assigned test and guidance 
was furnished in the proper in- 
terpretation of test findings. In 
some cases one teacher on the team 
was responsible for more than one 
test. 

The next step was to select a 
child who needed help in reading 
from one of the rooms of a mem- 
ber of the team. Consent was ob- 
tained from the parents to work 
with the child. The child was 
assigned a number so that only 
those teachers who worked directly 
with him would know his identity. 


Staffing the Case 

An example of how one team 
worked is given below. This pro 
cedure was usually followed by 
the members of the reading team. 

First: The teacher who had the 
child in class gave a brief history 
of the child’s development as ob- 
tained from the parents’ interview 
inventory. She gave additional in- 
formation that she had collected 
as a teacher of the child. Th 
principal and other teachers who 
had the child in class added infor- 
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mation that they thought might 
help. No parents’ names were used 
in the discussion. 

Second: The teacher who ad- 
ministered the intelligence test re- 
ported as to the child’s mental 
age. intelligence quotient, and in- 
telligence grade placement. On the 
basis of this test she made recom- 
mendations as to the mental po- 


tential of the child. 


Third: The teacher who had 
administered the standardized 
achievement test in reading re- 
ported the child’s achievement 
levels as established by that test. 
Then a comparison was made with 
the intelligence grade placement to 
determine the extent of the child’s 
reading disability. 

Fourth: The teacher who gave 
the subjective reading inventory 
gave the instructional reading 
level, the independent reading 
level, and the specific reading dif- 
ficulties that she observed as a re- 
sult of administering this test. 


Fifth: The teacher who had 
administered the word attack skills 
test reported her findings. This 
test was designed to help the 
teacher determine the develop- 


mental level of these word attack 


skills: 


Visual discrimination skills 

Auditory discrimination skills 

Level of sight vocabulary development 
Initial and final consonant skills 

Use of blends and consonant diagraphs 
Use of long and short vowel sounds 


The teacher reported the extent 
of mastery of these skills as indi- 
cated by this test. 


Sixth: Next the teacher who ad- 
ministered the interest inventory 
reported the areas of major interest 
of the child. If a personality test 
was given, the findings from this 
test were given at this time. 


Seventh: If the Basic Study 
Skills Test were used, the findings 
from this test were reported at 
this time. 

Eighth: The teacher who had 
screened the child’s vision was 
asked for a report of her findings. 

Ninth: At the present, the hear- 
ing of the child is screened by the 
county health unit. Instruction was 
given to this class in the use of 
the audiometer, but one was not 
available in the county school sys- 
tem at that time. 


The Diagnosis and 
Recommendations 


During the reporting of the find- 
ings each teacher on the team used 
a special form to record any data 
that she thought would help in 
overcoming the child’s reading dif- 
ficulties. The chairman then be- 
gan to help the members of the 
team to pinpoint the child’s strong 
points and his weak ones. On the 
basis of the findings of the teachers 
who gave the intelligence test and 
the achievement test, the extent of 
the child’s reading disability was 
established. The instructional read- 


two levels were found by use of 
the subjective reading inventory. 
Specific difficulties such as_ re- 
versals, overdepending on context 
clues, carelessness, poor vision, in- 
adequate word attack skills, and 
omissions were often discovered by 
use of this test. The results of the 
interest inventory were taken as a 
basis for recommending materials 
on the child’s instructional level 
and in helping find materials to 
be used in independent reading. 
Other teachers on the team were 
very helpful in suggesting books 
and other materials the teacher 
might use in these two areas. 

The level of development of the 
word attack skills had been estab- 
lished by use of the test of word 
attack skills. Weaknesses in the 
child’s use of these skills were 
found if he had any. The teacher 
who administered the subjective 
reading inventory was called on to 
aid in this area. Recommendations 
were made as to the proper pro- 
cedures to use in developing cer- 
tain of these skills that were found 
to be lacking. In a number of 
cases other members of the team 
were quick to recommend tech- 
niques that they had found to be 
helpful in developing one or more 
of these word attack skills. They 
volunteered to help the teacher in 
applying these skills where help 
was needed. 


Concept of the Reading Team 
Approach 
This concept of the “team ap- 


j cial wrincinics ing level was set along with the » : 
ig Srataral analysis skills independent reading level. These ascrer fr ppoee Se, sion getter 
em: — ws practices observed by the writer 
ob- oF. ‘ in a number of school systems in 
vork the midwest. This approach treats 
was _ the reading problem from within 
only the school system, with each 
ctly oe . a3 teacher on the team becoming fa- 
tity. mh &é.. oo - ae miliar with some of the finer tech- 
niques of reading as we know them 
in 1957. The teachers, the prin- 
eam cipals, and the supervisor are 
pro- growing together as a team. The 
by superintendent and the Board of 
salt. Education are lending help where 
the help is needed. 
_) Future of the Program 
view Plans are under way to launch 
| in- this type of program through the 


Extension Department of Murray 
State College in many of the coun- 
ty and city school systems of 
western Kentucky. 


seek 


The La Center Elementary School reading team includes Chairman Armon Berry, Ada Whipple, 
JoAnna Johnson, Mrs. Terry Thompson, Georgia Wiggins, and Effie Rollins. 
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Teaching Has Its 


Spice and Wine 


Lime incidents I remember 
in my teaching experience have 
added spice and wine to the earn- 
ing of my daily bread. 


The remarks of pupils: “Why 
do you change your hairdo so of- 
ten, I can’t keep up with you?” 
“Where did you get that dress; you 
look like you are going to a fun- 
eral?” “You're not pretty, but you 
are cute.”—have all been incentives 
to me. 


Comments to the principal: 
“Miss Dossett will make someone 
a fine wife. She sewed up my 
pants and sewed ‘em to my under- 
wear!” was one that my principal 
enjoyed telling. 

A seal of approval: I recall a 
day I was diagramming sentences 
and John gave me one to do. He 
exclaimed, “That's right,” when I 
had finished. When I inquired 
how he knew for certain, he re- 
plied, “That’s the way it was done 
in this book I brought from home.” 
John was the leader of his gang. 
I had passed his test, so I was in! 


The visitor from Columbia Uni- 
versity: Informed ahead of time, 
I dressed for the occasion wearing 
my high heels and silk dress. I 
stopped by the office and picked 
him up on my way into the build- 
ing. Can you imagine my embar- 
rassment over the “Ahs” and “Ohs” 
when we walked into the room? 
You would have thought they had 
never seen me in anything but rags 
before. 


The time I disappointed Sammy: 
Sammy, a scrubby little fellow, 
had received extra attention from 
me because I knew he was lonely. 
His mother and father were 
divorced and he had been placed 
in the home of elderly grandpar- 
ents. One day he proudly pro- 
claimed that his father was home 
from Panama and was coming to 
school to meet his teacher. These 





JANEY DOSSETT JOHNSTON is a 
teacher in the McLean County Schools. 
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were his instructions to me, “When 
he comes, you flirt with him—Id 
just love to have you for a mother.” 
(I could picture Sammy’s father 
and made no plans for an attack.) 
The joke was on me! When I 
looked up and saw this handsome 
soldier standing in the doorway, 
I was so astonished, even words 
failed me. 

The fried turtle J. D. brought to 
me: J. D., the dirtiest, most un- 
kempt boy in my room, handed me 
a sack and said, “Here, you told 
us in science class you had never 
eaten fried turtle, so I brought you 
some.” This I offered to share 
with my fellow teachers at lunch, 


but all refused. I hadn't planned 
to partake either, until I noticed 
J. D. peeping around the door. A 
pretended bite, “make-believe 
chewing,” and a smile sent him 
happily off to play. (I still 
haven't eaten fried turtle! ) 

My most unusual gift: My prin- 
cipal was standing by my desk 
talking to me, when Jimmy came 
in with his shopping bag and pre- 
sented it to me with these words, 
“This is what you've been wishing 
for.” 

Curiosity must have attracted 
my principal for he peeped as | 
did. He left rather abruptly, with 
laughter showing in his eyes. The 
gift was horse manure. (Our room 
had a new window box and I had 
wished aloud for some rich dirt 
from a barnyard. ) 

These and many other incidents 
have added spice to prevent mo- 
notony and wine for enrichment. 





Partners In Teaching 


At mid-semester point last year 
elementary student teachers at the 
University of Louisville listed the 
ways their supervising teachers 
and principals were working to- 
gether most effectively in helping 
them gain understandings and com- 
petencies needed for successful 
teaching. It was gratifying, though 
not surprising, to find that super- 
vising teachers and principals were 
planning together wide and varied 
experiences for these students, 
making it possible for them to see 
and understand the total school 
program, including the work of the 
principal, special teachers, super- 
visors, teachers of all grade levels, 
and all other personnel connected 
with the school program. Accord- 
ing to the students, these experi- 
ences were broadening their un- 
derstanding of the teaching profes- 
sion more than if their activities 
had been confined wholly to stu- 
dent teaching in just the one room 
to which they had been assigned. 

The following — experiences, 
planned together by the super- 
vising teachers and school prin- 
cipals, were among those deemed 
of most help by the student 
teachers: 

1. Made us feel welcome and at 


home by treating us as partners 
in teaching; 

2. Placed us in complete charge 
of our classrooms when our teach- 
ers were absent, rather than call- 
ing in substitute teachers; 

3. Invited us to faculty and Par- 
ent-Teacher Association meetings; 

4. Arranged for us to spend at 
least one full day in the office 
of the school principal, observing 
and learning about his duties; 

5. Observed our teaching and 


' encouraged us with constructive 


criticism; 

6. Arranged for us to observe 
the instructional program in opera- 
tion in classrooms on all grade 
levels; 

7. Allowed us to keep various 
types of school records, including 
the registers; 

8. Helped us use cumulative 
records in better understanding 
our pupils; 

9. Helped us plan, carry out, and 
evaluate units of work with ou 
pupils; and 

10. Helped us to become ac- 
quainted with, and to understand, 


the school communities from 
which our pupils came. 
—Dr. Joe Wilkes 


University of Louisville 
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VISION and a Teacher 


| am not a teacher. I could 

never be a teacher because I lack 
that most necessary quality in 
teachers, the ability to explain so 
that others may understand. I have 
no desire to be a teacher, my in- 
terests run in other channels. But 
having been to college and having 
associated with teachers all my 
life, | feel that I can sense a need 
among members of this profession. 
That need I call vision. 


It is certainly true that to be a 
good teacher one must be well 
prepared and also be able to pre- 
sent the subject matter thoroughly 
and in an interesting rfianner. But 
a teacher can do this and still lack 
that quality of vision. I like to 
think back many years ago to my 
own experience. It is difficult for 
me to even remember the names 
of those who merely taught a sub- 
ject well. But towering high above 
those are unforgettable men and 
women who taught their subjects 
well but who, at the same time, 
gave me something outside of the 
subject matter and outside of 
themselves that has ever-increas- 
ingly enriched my life. 


I remember one woman who 
was well prepared, who knew her 
subject thoroughly, but that was 
her total contribution. While I do 
not intend to minimize the vast 
importance of a thorough knowl- 


} edge of the subject at hand, I 


would like to emphasize that this 
is far from being all it takes to 
make a teacher. As far as I know, 
this woman never read a book to 
gain information or to improve her- 
self mentally; she had no hobby, 
it was apparently beyond her 
power to inspire or give zest to 
life. She taught her subject, that 
was all. 


On the other hand, one pro- 
fessor stands out in my memory 
as being the exact opposite of the 
above type and the epitome of 
what I think a teacher should be. 
First of all, and most important, 
he was well prepared in his sub- 
ject and he had a gift of being 
able to present it to his pupils. But 
this was only the beginning of his 
contribution to his profession and 
to the lives of those he taught. 
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Every time you were in his pres- 
ence in the classroom or lecture 
hall, you felt a reverence for learn- 
ing. He inspired you, he gave you 
a vision of something beyond the 
immediate subject under discus- 
sion, of something beyond the 
classroom, of something even be- 
yond life itself. He spent his spare 
time reading, improving his mind 
and his store of knowledge. He 
had a hobby and while he did not 
attempt to force it on others, his 
intense interest in and the knowl- 
edge of this thing inspired all with 
whom he came in contact. After 


departing from his. presence, one 
felt a sense of reverence for life 
and for all the wonders it can un- 
fold to those who may be inspired 
to reach out and to learn. 


It is my strong belief that our 
world of young people needs more 
and more teachers not only with 
that basic, fundamental knowledge 
of a subject taught but also with 
the ability to inspire, to create, to 
lift up. Our young people need 
the leadership and guidance of 
men and women who can lift them 
outside of themselves into the 
world of vision, a vision of all the 
interesting and worthwhile things 
life has to offer. 


—Miss Gilbertine Moore 
Franklin, Ky. 





Jane Marvin Brock, a UK student and resident of Casey County, was chosen Miss Kentucky and 


represented her state in the Miss America contest at Atlantic City in September. 


As an avid 


gardener she is here working with her mother, Mrs. Lawrence Brock. Mrs. Brock, the former 


Lovise Garner, is a teacher at Middleburg High School in Casey County. 
on a teaching carreer also, preferably English in a small college. 


Casey County News.) 


Jane has her eye set 
(Photo by Fred Burkhard, 
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Teaching Has Its 


Spice and Wine 


Line incidents I remember 
in my teaching experience haye 
added spice and wine to the earn- 
ing of my daily bread. 

The remarks of pupils: “Why 
do you change your hairdo so of- 
ten, I can’t keep up with you?” 
“Where did you get that dress; you 
look like you are going to a fun- 
eral?” “You're not pretty, but you 
are cute.”—have all been incentives 
to me. 


Comments to the principal: 
“Miss Dossett will make someone 
a fine wife. She sewed up my 
pants and sewed ’em to my under- 
wear!” was one that my principal 
enjoyed telling. 

A seal of approval: I recall a 
day I was diagramming sentences 
and John gave me one to do. He 
exclaimed, “That’s right,” when I 
had finished. When I inquired 
how he knew for certain, he re- 
plied, “That’s the way it was done 
in this book I brought from home.” 
John was the leader of his gang. 
I had passed his test, so I was in! 


The visitor from Columbia Uni- 
versity: Informed ahead of time, 
I dressed for the occasion wearing 
my high heels and silk dress. I 
stopped by the office and picked 
him up on my way into the build- 
ing. Can you imagine my embar- 
rassment over the “Ahs” and “Ohs” 
when we walked into the room? 
You would have thought they had 
never seen me in anything but rags 


before. 


The time I disappointed Sammy: 
Sammy, a scrubby little fellow, 
had received extra attention from 
me because I knew he was lonely. 
His mother and father were 
divorced and he had been placed 
in the home of elderly grandpar- 
ents. One day he proudly pro- 
claimed that his father was home 
from Panama and was coming to 
school to meet his teacher. These 





JANEY DOSSETT JOHNSTON is a 
teacher in the McLean County Schools. 
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were his instructions to me, “When 
he comes, you flirt with him—Id 
just love to have you for a mother.” 
(I could picture Sammy's father 
and made no plans for an attack.) 
The joke was on me! When I 
looked up and saw this handsome 
soldier standing in the doorway, 
I was so astonished, even words 
failed me. 

The fried turtle J. D. brought to 
me: J. D., the dirtiest, most un- 
kempt boy in my room, handed me 
a sack and said, “Here, you told 
us in science class you had never 
eaten fried turtle, so I brought you 
some.” This I offered to share 
with my fellow teachers at lunch, 


but all refused. I hadn't planned 
to partake either, until I noticed 
J. D. peeping around the door. A 
pretended bite, “make-believe 
chewing,” and a smile sent him 
happily off to play. (I still 
haven't eaten fried turtle!) 

My most unusual gift: My prin- 
cipal was standing by my desk 
talking to me, when Jimmy came 
in with his shopping bag and pre. 
sented it to me with these words, 
“This is what you've been wishing 
for.” 

Curiosity must have attracted 
my principal for he peeped as | 
did. He left rather abruptly, with 
laughter showing in his eyes. The 
gift was horse manure. (Our room 
had a new window box and I had 
wished aloud for some rich dirt 
from a barnyard. ) 

These and many other incidents 
have added spice to prevent mo- 
notony and wine for enrichment. 





Partners In Teaching 


At mid-semester point last year 
elementary student teachers at the 
University of Louisville listed the 
ways their supervising teachers 
and principals were working to- 
gether most effectively in helping 
them gain understandings and com- 
petencies needed for successful 
teaching. It was gratifying, though 
not surprising, to find that super- 
vising teachers and principals were 
planning together wide and varied 
experiences for these students, 
making it possible for them to see 
and understand the total school 
program, including the work of the 
principal, special teachers, super- 
visors, teachers of all grade levels, 
and all other personnel connected 
with the school program. Accord- 
ing to the students, these experi- 
ences were broadening their un- 
derstanding of the teaching profes- 
sion more than if their activities 
had been confined wholly to stu- 
dent teaching in just the one room 
to which they had been assigned. 

The following experiences, 
planned together by the super- 
vising teachers and school prin- 
cipals, were among those deemed 
of most help by the student 
teachers: 

1. Made us feel welcome and at 


home by treating us as partners 
in teaching; 

2. Placed us in complete charge 
of our classrooms when our teach- 
ers were absent, rather than call- 
ing in substitute teachers; 

3. Invited us to faculty and Par- 
ent-Teacher Association meetings; 

4. Arranged for us to spend at 
least one full day in the office 
of the school principal, observing 
and learning about his duties; 

5. Observed our teaching and 
encouraged us with constructive 
criticism; 

6. Arranged for us to observe 
the instructional program in opera- 
tion in classrooms on all grade 
levels; 

7. Allowed us to keep various 
types of school records, including 
the registers; 

8. Helped us use cumulative 
records in better understanding 
our pupils; 

9. Helped us plan, carry out, and 
evaluate units of work with our 
pupils; and 

10. Helped us to become ac- 
quainted with, and to understand, 


the school communities from 
which our pupils came. 
—Dr. Joe Wilkes 


University of Louisville 
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represented her state in the Miss America contest at Atlantic City in September. As an avid 
gardener she is here working with her mother, Mrs. Lawrence Brock. Mrs. Brock, the former 
Louise Garner, is a teacher at Middleburg High School in Casey County. Jane has her eye set 
on a teaching carreer also, preferably English in a small college. (Photo by Fred Burkhard, 
Casey County News.) 
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Tenure and 
Academic 


Freedom 
Commission News 


Know Your Contract Status 


Notwithstanding the many fine 
articles which have appeared in 
this column from time to time dur- 
ing the past three years, there are 
still many teachers in Kentucky 
who do not know their tenure 
rights. There are others who do 
not insist upon the rights to which 
they are justly entitled. As valu- 
able as tenure laws are, there are 
occasional instances when the ten- 
ure protection actually works 
against the teacher's re-employ- 
ment in a specific position. 

To review briefly: A teacher 
who has completed one successful 
year of employment in a given 
school system is entitled to a two- 
year contract upon re-employment. 
The teacher who has taught suc- 
cessfully four years in a given 
school district is entitled to a con- 
tinuing contract and may request 
that his superintendent so recom- 
mend him to his board of educa- 
tion. If the superintendent recom- 
mends the teacher for a continuing 
contract, but the school board re- 
fuses to allow it, the superintend- 
ent may then give such teacher a 
limited contract for not more than 
two years. After that, if the 
teacher is re-employed by the same 
board of education, the continuing 
contract must be granted. 

Tenure laws are designed to 
keep in the profession of teaching 
those persons who are fully quali- 
fied to teach. One seeking a con- 
tinuing contract must teach suc- 
cessfully in one district for at least 
four years and must have a cer- 
tificate based on college gradua- 
tion. 

After reviewing these major reg- 
ulations with regard to tenure, it is 
evident that the third year of em- 
ployment is the critical year. It is 
at the close of this third year that 
principals and superintendents 
must consider the work of the 
teacher most carefully and decide 
whether to continue it. If the 
teacher is employed consecutively 
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in the same district beyond this 
third year, he must automatically 
be given the continuing contract 
status. Sometimes this regulation 
works to the detriment of the 
teacher, particularly the teacher of 
long experience. The law permits 
a teacher to continue work until 
age seventy, and many of them 
remain vigorous and valuable in a 
very special way to their schools 
and communities right up to the 
compulsory retirement age. How- 
ever, many school boards employ- 
ing teachers above the age of sixty 
begin to be very wary about allow- 
ing a teacher of this age to stay 
long enough to be given a con- 
tinuing contract. They want to 
be free to close the contract if the 
teacher becomes less efficient be- 
cause of advancing years. 


Of course, no superintendent or 
school board member gives age as 
the reason for dismissing a good 
teacher. There are always other 
vague reasons given, but somehow 
the truth in most instances would 
be kinder to the teacher con- 
cerned. As long as the real reason 
for dismissal is not given, the 
teacher moves on to another posi- 
tion under a cloud of suspicion. 
It is a serious thing to lose em- 
ployment in later years simply be- 
cause the school board does not 
want to be bound by a continuing 
contract. Many teachers would 
gladly waive their right to a con- 
tinuing contract in order to be 
permitted to stay in their posi- 
tions. This is the problem of older 
teachers, and perhaps the only way 
to avoid such a situation would 
be to stay long enough in one 
school district to merit a continuing 
contract early in a teaching career. 


It is mandatory that the teacher 
whose contract is to be terminated 
be notified in writing not later than 
March 81. The teacher is under an 
obligation to terminate his contract 
in writing within thirty days of the 
opening date of the school where 
he is employed. Both of these reg- 
ulations are sometimes violated. 
However, it seems that superin- 
tendents and boards of education 
are much more conscientious about 
this provision than individual 





This month’s _—— is being sup- 


ne. 
plied by MRS. C. D. HARMON, prinei- 
pal of Pine Knot Elementary School 
and member of the state TAF Commis- 
sion. 


teachers. Perhaps this matter 
really belongs in the realm of pro- 
fessional ethics, but surely teachers 
who are qualified and worthy of 
protection in their jobs should be 
equally conscientious about resign- 
ing during a school term or just 
prior to the opening of a school 
term. In reality, not many super- 
intendents want to retain a teacher 
who does not want to be held. 
By the same principle, teachers 
should be loath to accept continu- 
ing status in a school where they 
do not feel they can give their 
best to the task. 


Undoubtedly, the tenure laws 
have done much to encourage 
teachers to remain in Kentucky 
when higher salaries and more fav- 
orable working conditions have 
continually beckoned them to other 
states nearby. Kentucky has come 
a long way since the day of the 
sub-district trustee when the 
teacher often had to subsidize the 
trustee with part of his meager 
salary in order to get the necessary 
recommendation for the position. 
We are becoming a true profession; 
the improved laws that give teach- 
ers protection in their positions is 
one indication of the changing 
public attitude toward the worth 
of the teacher in our society. 


Qualified teachers who are 
members of KEA can now appeal 
for a review of any questionable 
treatment they receive with regard 
to tenure. .The TAF Commission 
will conduct a hearing for any such 
person who has a legal complaint. 
Teachers should acquaint them- 
selves with the provisions of the 
laws that concern them and their 
security in employment. In the 
final analysis, while we have ten- 
ure laws for protection and the 
TAF Commission to defend us if 
our complaints are valid, let us 
not lose sight of our responsibility 
to the work itself. While security 
in our positions is important to our 
peace of mind, no teacher who is 
worthy of the name would want 
to coast along doing a poor job 
simply because he is under tenure 
and cannot be dismissed. Teach- 
ers don’t get continuing contracts 
until they have proved their quali- 
fications and abilities. They aré 
therefore under a special obliga- 
tion to be worthy of the protec- 
tion given them under the tenure 
laws of this state. 
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New NEA Staff Member 
Works With Kentucky CTA 


From Finland to Indiana to 
Washington, D. C.—this’ has been 
the path of Taimi Lahti, newly ap- 
pointed assistant executive secre- 
tary of the Department of Class- 
room Teachers. é 


The new assistant executive sec- 
retary formerly was director of 
local services with the Indiana 
State Teachers’ Association in In- 
dianapolis and has been active 
both as a teacher and as a worker 
with teachers’ groups. She has 
been secretary of the Indiana 
Classroom Teacher's Association, 
vice-president of the Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association, and presi- 
dent of a local teacher group with 
both rural and urban members. 


Miss Lahti moved with her 
family from Finland to Clinton, 
Indiana, when she was nine months 
old and was graduated from the 
high school there. She earned her 
B.A. and M.A. degrees from Indi- 
ana State Teachers’ College and 
has done additional graduate work 
at the University of Washington at 
Seattle and American Universities, 
Washington, D. C. 

Miss Lahti will work with presi- 
dents of state departments of class- 
room teachers and with classroom 
teacher leaders throughout all the 
states. She will also help with 
planning the many regional and 
national conferences held by the 
department each year. 


While Miss Lahti was serving 
the Indiana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation the number of local asso- 
Ciations in Indiana rose from 120 
to 157 with five or six more local 
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groups making plans to organize 
at the present time. While on the 
ISTA staff she worked closely with 
nineteen college chapters and 
helped organize on a state-wide 
basis the high school Future 
Teacher clubs and a sponsors’ as- 
sociation. 


Miss Lahti Visits Kentucky 

Miss Lahti spent the first two 
weeks of October in Kentucky 
visiting and speaking to educators 
and educational groups. Among 


‘the groups to hear her speak were 


the UKREA, the Classroom Teach- 
er Department of the CKEA, the 
students of Morehead College, and 
the Classroom Teachers of Fifth 
District. 

Miss Lahti spoke on the neces- 
sity of strengthening local associa- 
tions. She thinks that the local 
association is the “grass roots” of 
the profession for “it is close to the 
people and to the conditions which 
concern schools.” It should serve 
as a training ground for profes- 
sional leadership, promote oppor- 
tunities for cooperative projects, 
and serve as a sounding board for 
teachers’ problems; it should influ- 
ence the establishment of policies 
of the state and national associa- 
tion. 


Action Necessary 


Miss Lahti has worked with local 


classroom teachers’ associations for 
the past four years. Some were 
weak with little local activity while 
some were powerful units with a 
great deal of prestige in their com- 
munities. These latter named 


groups achieved such gains in 
teacher welfare and professional 
growth as sabbatical leaves, addi- 
tional local salary increments, ex- 
tended sick leave, community 
ethics conferences on school time, 
and recognition of conference at- 
tendance on salary schedules. Miss 
Lahti soon noticed that successful 
locals had a “common pattern of 
action” which included the follow- 
ing: 

An Action Program with Defi- 
nite Goals to be Reached—Promot- 
ing state and national problems 
and activities together with the 
solving of pressing local problems 
were the action goals. Individual 
members were kept informed of 
the progress of these activities by 
newsletter or other means. Com- 
munication lines were provided so 
that members could give sugges- 
tions or ask questions of the local 
Executive Committee. 


A Planned Annual Program and 
a Calendar of Meetings in the 
Hands of the Members—Although 


Taimi Lahti 
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speakers played a part in the pro- 
grams, major emphasis was placed 
on group action. Member partici- 
pation created added interest in 
the association and provided train- 
ing and experience for continuous 
leadership in each local group. 


Standing Committees Were Re- 
sponsible for Carrying Out Local 
Association Objectives-The com- 
mittees indispensable committees to 
every local association are these— 


Membership. Until the present 
time, promoting professional mem- 
bership had been the responsibility 
of administrators. If teachers be- 
lieve in their professional organiza- 
tions they can often convince 
others. Cooperative effort in mem- 
bership drives usually prevent the 
feeling that pressure is exerted. 


Legislative. Local committees 
have been invaluable to the state 
associations in a number of ways. 
They serve as listening posts— 
weighing teacher opinion and com- 
munity sentiment—channeling their 
information to the state association 
Legislative Committee and thus in- 
fluencing state policies. They con- 
tacted candidates for State Legis- 
lature and the National Congress, 
discussed school and teacher wel- 
fare problems, and tried to win 
their support. They enlisted the 
help of civic leaders sympathetic 
to school and teacher needs. Tele- 
phone committees kept member- 
ship informed and alert. They at- 
tended legislative workshops in 
state and local areas. 


Public Relations. This commit- 
tee had the responsibility of in- 
forming the public of the purpose 
and problems of the local associa- 
tion. Some groups assume that a 
newspaper report of a meeting is 
all that is necessary but that is 
hardly a beginning. The commit- 
tees worked closely with PTA and 
citizens’ groups, utilized radio and 
TV for interviews and panels, 
maintained membership in the 
Chamber of Commerce, encour- 
aged teacher membership in serv- 
ice and professional clubs, and 
volunteered their services on edu- 
cational committees. 


Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards. This committee 
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worked to keep members informed 
on the status and problems of the 
state program in maintaining con- 
ditions for quality teaching per- 
formance. 


Ethics. This committee worked 
for the interpretation and applica- 
tion of a dynamic code of ethics 
for all school personnel. 


Salary. This committee’s activ- 
ity is only one of the major respon- 
sibilities of local associations, but 
one that has often received the 
most publicity—sometimes of the 
wrong kind. When the local is do- 
ing its whole job with many com- 
mittees at work, salary activity is 
not only accepted but often ini- 
tiated by citizens’ committees in- 
terested in strengthening their 
schools. 

There may be other committees 
in a local but the one criteria for a 
successful committee is that it act. 
Nothing is more deadly than a 
paper committee; nothing can viti- 


lize an association as can dctive 
committees working on problems 
that-concern its members. 

Said Miss Lahti, “It has been 
only fifteen years since the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers was 
established with a permanent staff 
at NEA Headquarters. In that 
short time the collective voice of 
classroom teachers has made its 
mark as evidenced in the goals set 
by NEA. If these goals are to be 
reached classroom teachers must 
assume their share of responsibility 
by increased support of state and 
national progress. It has been said 
that the gains of the first century 
were the results of administrators 
and college leaders and that class- 
room teachers had only a part in 
the past few decades. Clearly this 
is a challenge to all classroom 
teachers of the new century. Are 
we equal to the task?” 

Miss Lahti paid tribute to the 
educational leaders in Kentucky 
and to the progress that has been 
made in the last few years. 





and NEA. 


8 and 9. 


TO SPONSOR THREE PROJECTS: 





KENTUCKY’S CLASSROOM TEACHER PROGRAM 
FOR THE YEAR 
TO BUILD A STRONGER PROFESSION THROUGH: 
1. Expanded Services of the Department through KEA 


2. Working for good school legislation. 
8. Working for the improvement of educational standards. 


TO BRING THE PROGRAM TO ALL TEACHERS THROUGH: 


1. A business meeting during Department meetings in 
each of the eleven Districts this fall. 


2. A one-day meeting of local presidents in each District 
one Saturday in September, October, or November. 


8. Luncheon and business meeting during KEA in April. 


Fall meetings will stress the importance of representation at: 


1. Regional Conference in Tampa, Florida, November 


2. NEA Convention in Cleveland, Ohio, next summer. 


1. Seholarships for Teachers 
2. Illiterate teaching (adult) 
8. Mary A. Lathram Scholarship 
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ID estanal Message 


I am indeed pleased to have the 
privilege of working with Ken- 
tucky classroom teachers in local 
education associations and in the 
Department of Classroom Teachers 
of the KEA. 


I have a feeling of pride in the 
achievements of the Department 
and cherish the opportunities 
which have been mine in partici- 
pating in the program since its be- 
ginning. + : 

As the new KEA staff consultant 
to the Department, I see my role 
as being one of aiding in the im- 
plementation of the. policies and 
activities established by you, the 
members. Under your guidance 
and direction, I shall endeavor to 
supplement your efforts in improv- 
ing the professional performance 
of all of us. 


We, the classroom teachers, have 
the greatest influence and the 
most important work in the educa- 
tional process. May we ever be 
mindful of our responsibilities and 
justify the commendation of hav- 


ing “the most important jobs of all.”. 


—Beulah Fontaine 


Notes From Board Meeting 
August 11 at Murray 

All CTA board members and 
officers were present except Shirley 
Hughes, Josephine Vanover, Lacie 
Pennington, Omega Lutes, and 
Arley Wheeler. Beulah Fontaine 
and Edna Lindle were guests. 


Gladys Goodell reported the 
progress that had been made to 
date on the Teacher Scholarship 
project. She suggested that the list 
be compiled with Beulah Fon- 
taine’s help and that it be pub- 
lished in the Bulletin when com- 
pleted. Elizabeth Dennis moved 
that a committee be appointed to 
assist in the revision of the present 
scholarship bulletin published by 
the TEPS Commission and KEA. 
Gladys Goodell was appointed by 
President Willis to assume respon- 
sibility for this. 

Elizabeth Dennis gave a report 
from the Committee on Adult 
Illiteracy. She had discussed with 
the Department of Economic Se- 
curity the possibility of using, their 
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facilities in securing names of 
adults in need of teaching as well 
as space to be used for teaching. 

Hattie Glenn reported that 
Margaret Stevenson has said that 
the Donald Dushane Fund is not 
in immediate need of funds. It is 
hoped that teachers will become 
acquainted with the function of 
this Fund and that it be used by 
anyone in need of the type of aid 
it offers. It was suggested that an 
article on the Fund be included in 
the Bulletin. Locals are asked to 
make nominal annual contributions 
to the Fund so that it will remain 
active. 

The following board members 
will attend the Southeastern Con- 
ference in Tampa—Thomasine Gar- 
nett, Willie Norton, Shirley 
Hughes, and Hattie Glenn. 

Mrs. Fontaine urged each board 
member to get names of all local 
presidents and superintendents in 
her district and send them to her. 
Many local presidents were not in- 
vited to the Leadership Conference 
because their names were not sent 
to the KEA office. 


A motion passed that a com- 
mittee be appointed to consider 
the possibility of revising the con- 
stitution so that a member of the 
Classroom Teacher Board of Di- 
rectors cannot succeed herself more 
than once in office. 

The Resolutions Committee for 
the Department is to be Elizabeth 
Dennis, chairman, Hattie Glenn, 
and Gladys Goodell. 


You Can Help 


Please send a copy, of any resolu- 
tions drawn up by: your associa- 
tion to our committee. Mail to 
Elizabeth Dennis, 1404 Elizabeth 
St., Lexington. Our resolutions 
should reflect the concerns of 
classroom teachers in all parts of 
our state. In turn, our copy of reso- 
lutions will be sent to the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers 
and will be used to help formulate 
classroom teacher resolutions on 
the national level. Resolutions from 
our Department of Classroom 
Teachers will be presented at the 
annual luncheon during KEA. 





Schoolhouses are the republican 
line of fortifications.—Horace Mann 


Message 


From Our NEA Director 


My message to you is this: 


Continue to be the strong profes- 
sional group that you are. The 
NEA is now starting on its second 
century of service. It could not 
have developed into the vigorous 
and constructive organization that 
it now is if it had not drawn from 
the strength of the classroom 
teacher membership. In Kentucky 
we would not have been able to 
accomplish the goals that we did 
if the classroom teachers had not, 
by their membership, efforts, and 
enthusiasm, supported these goals. 


We have elected a Kentuckian 
as president of the NEA. We have 
achieved our goal for the NEA 
Building Fund by oversubscribing 
our quota of Life Memberships. 
Kentucky has a plaque in the Hall 
of Memories in testimony that the 
Classroom Teacher Department 
made a gift to the Building Fund 
of a thousand dollars over and 
above Life Memberships and other 
pledges. Our 1956-57 NEA mem- 
bership was an all-time high. I 
would like for every classroom 
teacher to know how deeply I ap- 
preciate the work you have done 
in accomplishing these things. 


But there is much to be done 
yet. Always, when there has been 
an increase in dues, membership 
has lagged for a time. Let us not 
permit that to happen in Kentucky, 
but keep up the fine record that 
we have established. 


Dr. Ginger has said, “This is a 
time for greatness.” For Kentucky 
and Kentuckians, it is truly a year 
for greatness. I ask you to con- 
tinue to work as you have in the 
past and, through our united ef- 
forts, to move forward with Dr. 
Ginger and make this a notable 
year in the NEA. 


Cordially yours, 
Willie C. Ray 





In this country everyone gets a 
mouthful of education, but scarcely 
anyone a full meal. — Theodore 
Parker 
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District Doings 


This BULLETIN depends upon us 
all. Please send news, interesting hap- 
penings, or activities in your area to 
Helen Van Curon, Harlan, or to Hattie 
Glenn, 8 Pin Oak Lane, Louisville 7. 
Remember, we can’t print news unless 
we know about it. Don’t be so secre- 
tive! 


Fourth 


The Fourth District teachers met 
at Vine Grove School in Hardin 
County on September 21 for a 
workshop of local presidents. Presi- 
dent Willis spoke to the group in 
the morning. In the afternoon 
teachers met in groups to discuss 
two topics, “Expanded Services of 
Classroom Teachers in the KEA 
and NEA” and “Legislation.” 
Twenty-seven teachers were pres- 
ent. 

The annual meeting of the 
Fourth District Classroom Teach- 
ers was held October 25 at the 
Mulberry Street School in Eliza- 
bethtown. Mrs. Beulah Fontaine 


was speaker. 


Fifth 


A meeting of all local presidents 
in the Fifth District was held at 
Eastern High School in Middle- 
town on October 5. The meeting 
was planned under the direction of 
Mrs. Emestine Noland, District 
Classroom Teacher chairman. The 
two hundred teachers who were 
there met in groups to discuss the 
following topics: TEPS, Legisla- 
tion, Teacher Welfare, Teacher Re- 
tirement, and Public Relations. 
Miss Taimi Lahti was the speaker 
at the general session. 

During the annual meeting of 
the Fifth District Education Asso- 
ciation the Classroom Teacher De- 
partment had its luncheon and 
business meeting. Miss Mary Le- 
May, North Central director, spoke. 

The Jefferson County CTA in- 
vited all new teachers in the county 
to a picnic at Valley High School 
early in September. Kentucky 
baked ham with all the accessories, 
bridge, and square dancing added 
up to a very enjoyable evening. 
The JCEA had an orientation meet- 


ing for new teachers on October 8.. 
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Information on school personnel 
and on spots of interest around 
Louisville were featured. 

Maurice Bement, director of the 
Southern Region of the National 
Citizens’ Commission for Better 
Schools, spoke to the Classroom 
Teachers of Louisville on October 
14. “No Teacher is an Island” was 
his subject. 

Clara Eberman, a teacher at 
Samuel D. Jones School, was 
honored last spring by being elect- 
ed state president of the Associa- 
tion for Student Teaching. 


CKEA 


The Central Kentucky Education 
Association’s Department of Class- 
room Teachers held its Local Lead- 
ership Day for all local associa- 
tion presidents, program chairmen, 
and superintendents at Winchester 
High School, on September 14. This 
work session grew out of the plan- 
ning which was a part of the Local 
Presidents’ Day at the KEA Lead- 
ership Conference at Murray last 
summer. Mrs. LaNelle Woods and 
Mrs. R. R. Craft served as co-chair- 
men of the planning committee with 
Jess Gardner, CKEA Department 
Chairman presiding. Seventy-three 
people attended the day’s program. 

Mrs. Dorcas Willis, state CTA 
president, Mrs. Beulah Fontaine, 
KEA staff, and Mrs. Sara Thomas, 
CKEA president, discussed CTA 
state-wide projects and the work 
of the state, national, and local 
associations. Elizabeth Dennis, 
KEA past president, was the key- 
noter for the morning program 
which dealt with practical prob- 
lems of program planning in local 
associations. 


Delegates from local associations 
in CKEA who had attended the 


KEA Conference in Murray served ° 


as leaders and recorders for the 
discussion groups which followed 
Miss Dennis’ address. The reports 
of the recorders indicated a great 
variety of practical methods and 
ideas had been developed to aid 
local leaders in launching their 
year's work. 


A luncheon which exemplified 


the finest in Southern graciousness 
was served at Old South Inn as the 
concluding feature of the first Local 
Leadership Day of 1957. 


NKEA 

There were apples in the form of 
place cards for the nineteen teach- 
ers who attended the luncheon for 
Local Presidents at Beechwood 
School on September 28. The 
meeting was sponsored by the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers 
of the Northern Kentucky district. 
Mrs. Willie B. Norton, member of 
the CTA Board of Directors spoke 
on “Expanding Services of the 
KEA.” Miss Virginia Murrell spoke 
on TEPS. 

New teachers in the school were 
honored at the first 1957 meeting 
of the Bellevue Faculty Club in the 
library of the high school. 

New officers of the Newport 
Teachers’ Association are Mrs. 
Ruby Downard, secretary; Mrs. M. 
D. Nelson, president, and Lyle 
Haggard, treasurer. The first meet- 
ing of the year was at Newport 
High School. 

Mrs. Edward Roberts, who is 
Dean of Girls at Holmes High 
School is also the writer of Rimes 
of the Times for the Kentucky 
Times-Star. She wrote this poem 
in honor of Miss Sylvia Harrison of 
Bradford, Yorkshire, England, who 
is doing exchange teaching at New- 
port High School. 


Welcoming Miss Sylvia Harrison 


There’s a twinkle and a sparkle 
... In her merry English eyes... 
And a sort of fine precision . . . In 
her friendly, frank replies . . . She 
has come from Bradford, Yorkshire 
. . . Finds our rush a change of 
pace ... But believes that, all con- 
sidered . . . We're a very friendly 
place . . . She admires our rugged 
West-land . . . Hopes to see it, too, 
ere long . . . Mexico and old New 
Orleans . . . Everywhere to join 
the throng . . . Tasting, touching, 
smelling, sensing . . . All the things 
our land can mean .. . In the years 
when only memories . . . Bridge 
an ocean to this scene. 

Alice Kennelly Roberts 

Reprinted from Rimes 
of the Times 

Kentucky Times-Star 
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REVIEWS BY A. J. BEELER 


@ A Primer on Communism by G. 
A. Cronyn. Dutton. $2.50. This 
is a collection of 200 questions and 
answers that “confronts Com- 
munist deception and distortion 
with truth and fact. It is a brief, 
readable, and important book.” As 
such, it deserves wide reading and 
consideration. 


@ Occupational Information by 
Robert Hoppock. McGraw-Hill. 
$6.75. “This is the first book to 
cover adequately three aspects of 
the subject in one volyme: where 
to get occupational information; 
how to use it in counseling; and 
how to use it in teaching. It con- 
tains the first comprehensive 
analysis of what 48 other authori- 
ties say about 22 uses of occupa- 
tional information in counseling 
and is the only book which dis- 
cusses how 15 different kinds of 
occupational information may af- 
fect the client's vocational choice 
and job satisfaction.” This jacket 


description appears to be ade- 


quate. 
thorough in every respect. 


Q Meeting Children’s Emotional 
Needs by Katherine D’Evelyn. Mc- 
Graw-Hill. $3.75. This book is 
designed to help the teacher make 
her teaching job easier and more 
rewarding. Specifically, it offers 
constructive assistance in meeting 
the emotional needs of children 
that so often stand in the way of 
learning. The author is a school 
psychologist of wide training and 
background; her presentation is 
sound and readable. Here indeed 
is a useful tool for teachers of ex- 
perience as well as for novices and 
for teachers of all grades. 


@ The Child and His Elementary 
School World by Ruby H. Warner. 
Prentice-Hall. $4.95. In this emi- 
nently readable book, the author 
proposes two questions which she 
answers with clarity and detail: 
(1) Exactly what must the ele- 
mentary school do to satisfy the 
mental and emotional needs of the 
child? (2) How can it implant in 
him a healthy sense of his own 
worth, both as an individual, and 
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The book is good and ~ 


as a member of a group? The en- 
vironment of the elementary school 
is shown through the eyes of the 
child; and in turn the author ex- 
amines current practice in key 
areas of the curriculum: language 
arts, social studies, music, science, 
arithmetic, health, and fine arts. 
There are many illustrations and 
examples to lend vividness to the 
book. 


@ Guiding and Counseling in the 
Classroom by Dugald S. Arbuckle. 
Allyn and Bacon. $5. All of the 
problems attendant to the subject 
indicated by the title are explained 
and defined here. Following a dis- 
cussion of the teacher and his role 
as a guidance counselor, the author 
moves into such areas as the coun- 
seling process, measurement and 
testing, organizing guidance serv- 
ices, and the presentation of a case 
study in counseling. 


Q Teaching the Disorderly Pupil in 
Elementary and Secondary School 
by Cutts and Moseley. Longmans, 
Green. $1.90. Here is an excellent 
book by two experienced educators 
and writers. The problems at- 
tacked are universal, and the sug- 
gested helps seem wise and help- 
ful. Real experiences are included, 
and there are also helpful biblio- 
graphies. 


@ Education Guide to Free Slide- 
films. Educators Progress Service. 
$5. This annual edition is up-to- 
date and thorough in every respect. 


@ America Learns to Dance by 
Joseph E: Marks III. Exposition 
Press. $4. Here is an interesting 
and detailed historical study of 
dance education in America before 
1900. The volume is divided into 
three sections, covering the seven- 
teenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth 
centuries. The author is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Kentucky 
and a former teacher and resident 
of Lexington. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
From Dutton: 

@ The Miracle Dish by Opal 

Wheeler. $2.50. A wonderful per- 

sonal experience Christmas story 


designed for 6 to 9’s which will be 
enjoyed by the entire family. 
@ Around and About by March- 
ette Chute. $2.95. Here is a 
superior collection of poems for 
young children. Illustrated. 


@ Just The Right Size by Robin 
and Billie King. $2.25. The story 
of a. little boy who can't wait to 
grow up is told here in beautiful 
prose and matching pictures. 


@ The Bird Watchers by Marjory 
B. Sanger. $2.75. Children in the 
middle grades will like this story 
of Brian and Jenny and their ex- 
periences with birds. Included are 
valuable “Notes for Bird Watchers” 
and much helpful information. 


From Westminster: 
These books are for the 12-15 
group; $2.75 each: 


@ Freshman Backstop by Law- 
rence A. Keating. A good, modern 
baseball story about “Shorty” 
Cooper. 


@ Straw Hat Summer by Marjory 
Hall. Teen-age girls will list as a 
favorite this account of Gail Pren- 
tice and a wonderful summer when 
a stock company played in the 
Prentice barn. 


@ The Clue in the Antique Clock 
by Helen Girvan. Boys and girls 
alike will enjoy amateur sleuthing 
in this well-written mystery. 


@ Son of the Thunder People by 
Gordon D. Shirreffs. Boys who 
like plenty of action and rugged 
living in their reading will find it 
in this book. It is the story of Alan 
Warden’s experiences with the 
Apaches in Arizona Territory. 


q First Orchid for Pat by Anne 
Emery. Young love and early en- 
gagements are here given au- 
thentic, sympathetic treatment by 
an experienced writer who com- 
bines wholesome advice with an 
appealing story. 
@ Olympic Horseman by John 
Richard Young. This is another 
story about Don Revere and Rabby 
—a story of an author who knows 
horses and boys. 
@ Snifty by Olive Price. This is 
for the 9- to 12-year-olds, and it is 
a story which they will like very 
much. It concerns two young 
Cherokee Indians who live in the 
Great Smokies reservation. 
-Please turn to page 20 
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N. O. KIMBLER 





KIMBLERQUIZ 


1. Q. As superintendent I have 
employed a teacher for the year 
1957-58 who has not taught in the 
public schools of Kentucky since 
1946. At that time he held a valid 
Retirement Certificate. He has 
never withdrawn his original ac- 
count. Should I have him file a 
new application for certificate? 

A. Yes. The teacher has not 
withdrawn his account; however, 
he has lost his service credit be- 
cause of extended absence from 
the profession in this State. Have 
him file the Form F-60 for refund, 
and also file Form A-2 for a new 
Retirement Certificate and a new 
retirement number. 

2. Q. Please send me the form 
to use in requesting refund of my 
account. I plan to return to col- 
lege this Fall and need the money. 
May I withdraw it if I will pay it 
back when I teach again? 

A. Since your withdrawal from 
the teaching profession in the pub- 
lic schools of this State is not a 
permanent one, you are not per- 
mitted under the Law to withdraw 
your account. 

3. Q. I am not physically able to 
continue in the teaching profes- 
sion, and because of this, I should 
like to withdraw my retirement ac- 
count. May I withdraw it? 

A. You have 15 years of service 
on your Retirement Policy. Al- 
though you are not eligible to re- 
tire because of disability under the 
present Law, we suggest you leave 
the account here. Under the pro- 
posed legislative program the re- 
quirements for retirement for dis- 
ability may be lowered. Ask your 
board of trustees for a Leave of 
Absence and pay your dues for the 
year 1957-58. If the amendment is 
passed to lower the requirements 
for retirement for disability, you 
will be eligible to retire because 
of disability. 

4. Q. I was on Leave of Ab- 
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sence during the year 1956-57 and 
have been granted a Leave for the 
year 1957-58. May I pay my dues 
for both years at this time? What 
is the amount I should deposit? 

A. It is too late for you to pay 
for the year 1956-57. In order for 
a member to receive credit for the 
year she is on Leave of Absence, 
she is required to pay her dues 
before the end of the year for 
which credit is desired. You may 
pay your dues for the year 1957-58 
at anytime on or before June 30, 
1958. The amount to deposit is 
the same that you paid during the 
last year you taught—$180. 


5. Q. I am 56 years of age and 
have taught 30 years. Please send 
me the application form to use for 
retirement and annuity. 

A. Records show that you have 
taught 24 years in Kentucky and 
have transferred six years from an- 
other state. Under the present 
Law you are not eligible to retire. 
Out-of-state service transferred to 
Kentucky is not qualifying service 
for eligibility. To be eligible to 
retire for superannuation in Ken- 
tucky before age 60, a member is 
required to have 30 years of serv- 
ice in Kentucky. 


6. Q. I don’t understand how to 
estimate my retirement allowance. 
Would you please make an esti- 
mate? 

A. 

20 years PS. X 1% X $1,000=$200 
14 years S.S.(1) X 14% X 2,400= 504 
(If you retire at 66, you will have 
16 years under the new law) 
16 years S.S.(2) K 1%4% 

X $3,800 (est.) = 1,064 


Total $1,768 
$1,768 < .88268 (Age Factor) = $1,609, 
approximately 


7. Q. I am getting ready to re- 
tire. My husband has a farm. 
When he retires can I receive my 
Teachers’ Retirement and Social 
Security under his card and num- 
ber? 

A. Yes. 


8. Q. When I left Kentucky, I 
withdrew my retirement money. 
I have been away four years and 
want to return to Kentucky. Can 
I replace the money withdrawn 
and interest? 

A. No. One cannot do so if ab- 
sent more than three years. 


9. Q. If you teach more than 30 
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ment pension? 


A. Yes. The more years one is 
able to teach, the better. 


10. Q. I am on Leave of Ab. 
sence and am teaching in an army 
school overseas. Can I pay my 
retirement dues and receive credit? 

A. Yes, during the life of the 
Leave. Each year, pay before 
June. 


1]. Q. I am a new teacher, age 
23; when will I reach the maximum 
annuity? 

A. At about age 60. 


12. Q. I have taught 80 years 
and plan to go into business. What 
is the best for me to do in regard 
to my retirement? 

A. Pay to age 60. If you are 
not back in the teaching profession 
by then, ask for your annuity. 





Book Looks 
Continued from page 19 


@ Play Activities for Boys and 
Girls by Richard Kraus. McGraw- 
Hill. $4.95. “Here are practical 
pointers on working successfully 
with children—from a single play 
session to a series of programs,” 
Described in detail are active and 
inactive games, musical play and 
singing, dancing (folk and crea- 
tive), dramatics, hobbies, arts and 
crafts, and family fun. Music, illus- 
trations, and complete _bibliog- 
raphy supplement the content. 


@ General Speech by A. C. Baird 
and F, H. Knower. McGraw-Hill. 
$4.75. This is the second edition 
of a textbook aimed for college 
students. All phases of speech are 
included. The writing is interest- 
ing and lucid, and the exercises, 
suggestions, samples, etc., are nu- 
merous. 


@ Planning for School Buildings 
by James D. MacConnell. Prentice- 
Hall. $6.95. Readable and prac- 
tical is this book by the director of 
the school planning laboratory at 
Stanford University. There are 
three major divisions: Planning in 
Embryo; Planning for the Plant; 
The Plant Is Born. Many aspects 
of the problem are covered under 
each heading. The book appears 
to be the last word concerning the 
subject. 


years, does it increase your retire- 
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Executive Board Meeting 

The Executive Board met in 
Lexington on Saturday, September 
91, in Donovan Hall. President 
Leslie Dause had a full agenda 
planned. 

Some of the highlights included: 

The announcement that O. F. 
Brown had been nominated as a 
candidate for member-at-large on 
the Executive Committee of the 
NEA Department of Elementary 
§chool Principals. Mr. “Van Hoose, 
superintendent of Jefferson County 
Schools, was appointed to serve 
as campaign director for Mr. 
Brown. : 

The presentation of a very fine 
and interesting program for our 
Annual Conference to be held in 
Richmond, with Eastern College 
as our host, on November 14, 15, 
16. This is just another reminder. 
WILL YOU BE THERE? 

The membership drive for the 
DESP of the KEA having reached 
the half-way mark. Have you sent 
in your $2.00? See the coupon in 
your September issue of the 
Journal on page 26. 

The editors of the “Newsletter” 
have one about ready for the press. 
If you are a member, you will re- 
ceive a copy. 

The report that some of the 
department’s publications such as 
the “Check-Up” are being revised 
and will be available soon. 

Various members have been ac- 
tive in serving on committees at 
conferences, workshops, et cetera. 

A preview of things to come 
was that Mrs. Virginia Franklin 
Breidenthal will be chairman of 
the luncheon meeting during KEA. 
This meeting will be held at Jones 
School in Louisville. 


Welcome! 

We were privileged to have Dr. 
J. A. Fickes, Professor of Educa- 
tion, to meet with us. He was 
introduced by our good friend Dr. 
James P. Moore, Jr. Dr. Fickes has 
accepted the chairmanship for the 
program committee for the KEA 
meeting in the Spring. Dr. Fickes 
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has been appointed in Dr. Fred 
Harris’ place on the staff of the 
University of Kentucky. 


District News 

EKEA District shares the pro- 
gram, method of conducting, and 
the findings that the Salyersville 
Grade School Workshop produced. 
The report is sent to you by Mrs. 
Beulah Carpenter, principal. 

The county-wide teachers’ meet- 
ing was held in the form of a 
workshop in which the teachers of 
the Salyersville Grade School par- 
ticipated as leaders of the various 
group discussions. 

The arithmetic program was di- 
vided into three groups — lower 
grades, intermediate grades, and 
upper grades. The three groups 
met for an hour and then alter- 
nated for the next two sessions. 
This allowed each discussion to 
take place before three different 
groups. 

Lillie Mae Prater, Imogene 
Salyer, Vivian Conley, and Beulah 
Arnett conducted a panel discus- 
sion concerning problems and 
methods of teaching arithmetic in 
the first three grades. Each gave 
a short talk on the subject and 
asked questions which were then 


. answered by the panel members. 


Each teacher brought and dis- 
played various visual aids which 
could be used in the teaching of 
arithmetic. These were all ex- 
plained and a question period fol- 
lowed. 

A general idea was gained as to 
what should be expected of chil- 
dren at various grade levels. Ways 
of reading numbers, counting, 
telling time, mastery of combina- 
tions, arithmetical values, fraction 
concepts, the reading of problems, 
and other phases of mathematics 
were discussed. 

The value of the workbook was 
shown and illustrations were given 
to prove that it can be an effective 


tool for teaching when used in the 


correct manner. 

The use of cards, charts, blocks, 
and abacus was illustrated, while 
different games were shown which 
could be used to advantage in 


-making the arithmetic program 


meaningful to pupils. 

Since the above workshop 
proved enlightening to those who 
attended, and since it was of in- 
valuable help to the beginning 
teacher, may we suggest that you 


write Mrs. Carpenter for further 
information? 

Another highlight of the work- 
shop was the study of the instruc- 
tion of reading in grades four, five, 
and six. 

Textbooks, guide books, and 
workbooks were shown and their 
use demonstrated. 

Methods of grouping, supplying 
of the materials to meet the needs 
of each group, types of reading 
study work, the place of wide out- 
side reading, and the use of visual 
aids were pertinent points of dis- 


cussion. 
= SJ SJ 


And now who will be the next 
contributor to this pageP We 
await your material. 

Coming Event 

A short executive board meeting 
of DESP will be held immediately 
following the close of our annual 
conference on Saturday morning, 
November 16, at 11 a.m. All repre- 
sentatives of the respective dis- 
tricts of KEA and the representa- 
tives from the Colleges and the 
State Department of Education are 


asked to be present. 
= = & 


We wish our colleagues a most 
blessed Thanksgiving, grateful in 
knowing that we enjoy the greatest 
of heritages—the right to the best 
education possible. 





Tax Relief for Teachers 
To Be Pushed by NEA 

If one important plank of the 
new action program of the Leg- 
islative Commission of the Na- 
tional Education Association is 
successful in the second session of 
the 85th Congress, teachers will 
have the privilege, along with 
doctors and lawyers, of deducting 


_ professional expenses from their 


income taxes. 

James L. McCaskill, executive 
secretary of the Commission, re- 
ported at the group’s Fall meeting 
in Washington, D. C., September 
28-30, that several bills seeking 
revision of the Internal Revenue 
Code were already pending in the 
House and Senate. Enactment of 
these bills, Dr. McCaskill said, 
would have “tangible, beneficial 
effects for teachers.” 

“What we want is justice—equal 
treatment with other professions,” 
he added. “We'll have to work 
hard to achieve this, but I’m confi- 
dent that it can be done.” 
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News of KEA 


Departments and Sections 


KAFTA News 


On October 12, the officers of the 
Kentucky Association of Future 
Teachers of America, together with 
several consultants and advisors, 
met at Louisville, adopted the 
theme “Today’s Responsibility of 
Tomorrow's Teachers,” and laid 
initial plans for the annual FTA 
Workshop to be held at Eastern 
State College, Richmond, on No- 
vember 22. 

Edsel Hughes and Dr. Lyman V. 
Ginger will be the guest speakers. 
Edsel Hughes, of Harding College, 
Arkansas, is a past NAFTA secre- 
tary and a 1957 winner of the Joy 
Elmer Morgan Award. He is now 
a first-year teacher in Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. Dr. Ginger, dean of 
the College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, is NEA presi- 
dent for 1957-58. 

It is hoped that every Kentucky 
club and chapter will have mem- 
bers in attendance at the workshop. 

Doris Ann Gaines 
State Vice-President 


WSC, KMEA Sponsor 
Annual Vocal Clinic 
On November 18-19 

The annual Vocal Clinic and All- 
State Chorus event will be held on 
the Western State College campus 
at Bowling Green on November 18 
and 19. The clinic conference is 
sponsored by the Kentucky Music 
Educators Association. 








Gilbert MacFarlane, choirmaster 
of Christ Church Cathedral, Louis- 
ville, will give a demonstration- 
lecture as a feature of the opening 
session of the clinic on the topic 
“The Young Treble Voice.” 

As a special feature of this 
year’s vocal clinic, a workshop for 
elementary teachers will be held 
on the first afternoon. Josephine 
Mitchell, a recognized national 
authority, is in charge of this work- 
shop designed to help classroom 
teachers conduct their own music 
program with the aid of music 
specialists. 

The second day will be devoted 
to vocal music problems in the high 
school with Dr. Irving Wolfe of 
Peabody College as special clini- 
cian. 

Simultaneously the annual All 
Kentucky High School chorus will 
be meeting for two days of rehear- 
sals under the direction of Harold 
Decker, newly appointed as direc- 
tor of choral activities at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and former choir 
director at the University of Wich- 
ita. The chorus of 300 voices will 
present a public concert the night 
of Tuesday, November 19, in Van 
Meter auditorium on the Western 
campus assisted by the Western A 
Cappella Choir directed by Ohm 
Pauli and a brass choir under the 
direction of Bennie Beach of the 
Western music staff. 


All Kentucky music educators 
are invited to this annual two-day 
clinic and elementary classroom 
teachers are urged to be at the 
Little Theatre on the Western 
campus for the workshop begin- 
ning at four oclock in the after- 
noon of November 18. 

—Claude Rose 


KASL Group Discussion 
At UCEA Meeting 

The school librarians who were 
present at the fall meeting of the 
Upper Cumberland Education As- 
sociation had a one-hour discus- 
sion period. Led by Ruth S. Bent- 
ley, vice-president of KASL, the 
group talked about a “Program of 
Service for School Libraries.” 
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Several points were made and 
numerous items of service sug. 
gested. 

Probably top rating was given 
to the idea of an in-service training 
program for the faculty as to the 
function of the library in the ip. 
structional program. Other sug. 
gestions considered worthy of men- 
tion were: 


1. Teach the child the use of 
various library posters as soon as 
he can grasp them. 

2. Circulate printed lists of 
library services available. 

3. Encourage and solicit from 
faculty, suggestions for further 
service or improvement of existing 
services. 


4. Keep faculty informed of any 
new publications in their fields. 


5. Teach library use in connec. 
tion with class activity in which it 
will be meaningful. 

6. Librarian or principal may 
make curriculum survey in which 
the topics to be taught and ap 
proximate dates will be discovered. 
This will give added opportunity 
for the gathering of material on the 
subjects being taught. 


7. Illustrate lists, notes, and re- 
ports so that they look interesting. 


8. Librarian and teacher should 
always work together on _ book 
selection within the teacher's area 
of instruction or interest. 


These suggestions may be of 
help to librarians in other sections. 
We are happy to share them. 





KEA Life Plan 
Information 


Q. How do I apply for insu- 
ance in the KEA Life Plan? 


A. Complete the application 
and send it to KEA Life Plan, Ker- 
tucky Education Association, 230 
South 8rd Street, Louisville 8. You 
need send no money; you will be 
billed for the first premium up0o 
approval of your insurance applica 
tion if you pay annually or sem 
annually, or you may sign a PRD 
(payroll deduction) authorization t0 
have payments deducted from you! 
salary if arrangements are mad 
with your school district. 














































Many Kentuckians to See Action 
When Louisville Hosts SBEA Convention 


SBEA president, Dr. Harry 
Huffman, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Blacksburg, Virginia, will 
preside over the 35th Annual Con- 
yention of the Southern Business 
Education Association, meeting in 
Louisville November 28-80. The 
convention has as its theme, “The 
Impact of the Jet and Atomic Age 
on Business Education.” 


Dr. Huffman has planned three 
days of fellowship, entertainment, 
and learning. Highlights of the 
convention are: 

Thursday: Registration Desks 
Open, UBEA Representative As- 
sembly Meeting, Executive Board 
tour the Exhibits, Special Demon- 
stration, Official Reception for all 
SBEA members and guests, Fel- 
lowship Dinner, Kentucky Open 
House. 

Friday: FBLA Breakfast, First 
General Session, Divisional Meet- 
ings, Delta Pi Epsilon Luncheon, 
Discussion Group Meetings, An- 
nual Banquet. 


Saturday: Special Breakfast, 


Discussion Group Meetings, Gen- 


eral Session, Adjournment. 


For complete details on the con- 
vention program consult your 
business magazines. 


In the October issue of the KEA 
Journal you read the list of Ken- 
tucky business teachers who are 
working in the background to 
make this convention a success. 
When the meeting convenes on 
November 28 a number of other 
Kentuckians will appear in leader- 
ship positions and on the various 
panels. 


On Friday morning at the Di- 
visional Meetings we find G. W. 
Mead, Jr., Personnel Manager, 
Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc., 
Louisville, speaking on “This Mod- 
em Business World” to the junior 
colleges division. Dr. Thomas 
Hogancamp, Murray State College, 
will be a member of the panel 
discussing “Problems of Increasing 
Enrollment in Business Depart- 
ments and Colleges of Business 
Administration” for the colleges 
and universities division. 

The University of Kentucky’s Nu 
Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon will 
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Dorothy Travis 
National President 


Harry Huffman 
Regional President 


sponsor the Friday luncheon. Ap- 
pearing on the luncheon program 
will be Dr. Vernon Musselman, Nu 
sponsor, who will introduce the 
guest speaker, Dr. Frank G. 
Dickey, president of the University 
of Kentucky. Dr. Dickey is speak- 
ing on “The Proud Profession.” 


Friday afternoon consists of dis- 


cussion group meetings, and we - 


find Ross C. Anderson, Morehead 
State College, serving as Executive 
Board Liaison Officer for the Basic 
Business Group. A. G. Mcllvaine, 
Eastern Kentucky State College, 
will be chairman of the bookkeep- 
ing and accounting group, which 
will have as its speaker R. R. Rich- 
ards, Eastern Kentucky State Col- 
lege. Mr. Richards will speak on 
“How We Teach Accounting.” 


The discussion group meetings 
will be continued on Saturday 
morning. Here we find R. Herman 
Wright, The Girdler Company, 
Louisville, and Ray J. West, Dicta- 
phone Corporation, Louisville, on 
the panel discussing “Meeting 


Standards of Business in Business 
Teaching.” Bernice Lovan, Sturgis 
High School, Sturgis, will be a 
member of the panel discussing 
“Guidance in Business Education 
to Meet Today’s Problems,” and 
William Price, Children’s Hospital, 
Louisville, will be serving on the 
panel discussing “The Philosophy 
and Objectives of Business Educa- 
tion in the Jet-Atomic Age.” Again 
on Saturday we find Ross C. An- 
derson, Morehead State College, 
serving as Liaison Officer for the 
group discussing “The Challenge 
of the Jet-Atomic Age to Business 
Teacher Education.” The panel 
discussing “Using Communications 
in Today's World” will have Rob- 
ert L. Howard, The Logan Com- 
pany, Louisville, and Marguerite 
Griffin, American Woodworking 
Company, Louisville, as two of its 
members. 


In addition to the above, Ken- 
tucky has several sons and daugh- 
ters who are nationally known 
business educators and who will 
appear in various spots on the con- 
vention program. Some of these 
transplanted Kentuckians are: 
Hollis Guy, UBEA Executive Sec- 
retary, Washington, D. C.; Martha 
Hill, Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, 
Michigan; D. D. Lessenberry, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh; Wilson Ash- 
by, University of Alabama; A. J. 
Lawrence, University of Missis- 
sippi; A. Parker Liles, Georgia 
State College of Business Admin- 
istration, and Z. S. Dickerson, Flor- 
ence State Teachers College, Flor- 
ence, Alabama. 





Junior and Senior High Schools 
Woodworking and Cabinet Making 





Complete discussions of the proper. pro- 
cedures of the processes usually taught in 
High School Industrial Arts classes. Ade- 
quately illustrated with modern projects 
included. Concepts geared to high school 


~ student level. 
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ASCD Summary 


The annual conference of the 
Kentucky Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment was held on the Western 
State College Campus with Presi- 
dent Roy B. Smith, Owensboro, 
presiding and Dr. Arthur Foshay, 
executive director, Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute for Experimenta- 
tion, serving as professional con- 
sultant and principal speaker. The 
theme of the conference was 
“Achieving a Balanced Curric- 
ulum.” 

The conference was so organized 
that Dr. Foshay was responsible 
for the opening session on Thurs- 
day evening, September 26, and the 
closing session on Friday evening, 
September 27. The morning and 
afternoon sessions on Friday were 
devoted to eight discussion groups, 
each developing some specific 
phase of the general theme. 

In discussing a Balanced Cur- 
riculum in his initial address, Dr. 
Foshay advised us not to think of 
it as an equal amount of various 
activities, experiences, skills, or 
subjects; but as a balance of edu- 
cational possibilities offered to 
man. These possibilities would be 
determined by our concept of man 
and the values we think important 
for him to hold. If we think of 
man as being rational, emotional, 
aesthetic, social, self-realizing, and 
worshipful, our curriculum should 
be balanced to develop these qual- 
ities. 

In addition to the concept of 
man as a factor in influencing a 
Balanced Curriculum, we will need 
to consider current social require- 
ments, immediate needs, and the 
contributions of existing disci- 
plines. 

Dr. Foshay’s remarks provoked 
many thoughtful questions in the 
minds of his listeners and set the 
stage for the stimulating and chal- 
lenging group discussions on Fri- 
day. 

In the discussion groups, since 
each person was permitted to 
choose the topic of greatest con- 
cern to him, both morning and 
afternoon sessions were well at- 
tended. Many original ideas and 
valuable suggestions were pre- 
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sented to the entire conference in 
the summary session on Friday 
afternoon. 

This summary is an attempt to 


share the important ideas which | 


came from these discussion groups. 
The topics of the discussion groups, 
the leaders and recorders, and a 
brief summary of each recorder’s 
report follow: 


I. “Achieving a Balanced Curriculum 
Through ASCD _ Action”—Leader, 
Dr. Joe Wilkes; Recorder, Dr. Pat 
Wear. 


Beliefs 


1. Kentucky ASCD is in a peculiar 
position to work with curriculum de- 
velopment since the organization is 
representative of education at all 
levels. 


2. The Foundation Program in Ken- 
tucky has provided opportunity and 
a climate of permissiveness in which 
the curriculum of the. schools may 
be reviewed or evaluated with 
open minds toward modification or 
change. Strong motivation presently 
exists for curriculum study in Ken- 
tucky. 

8. A balanced school curriculum does 
not necessarily guarantee well-ad- 
justed children. 


Recommendations 


1. That ASCD members provide lead- 
ership in curriculum study in their 
respective school districts. 


2. That ASCD search out situations 
where excellent curriculum study 
and development are taking place 
and provide opportunities for visita- 
tions to these living laboratories. 
Listings of these situations be com- 
piled and made available to those 
who desire it. 


8. That opportunities be provided 
through ASCD for an exchange of 
ideas through the participation of 
individuals or groups that represent 
many of the existing disciplines, in 
our state and local activities. 


4. That ASCD promote, through its 
members, the proper use of all avail- 
able resources and materials that 
exist within any school community. 


5. That ASCD promote local cross- 
sectional meetings including ~admin- 
istrators, supervisors, teachers, stu- 
dents, and lay people, to discuss the 
problems of curriculum develop- 
ment. 

6. That ASCD’ers take the opportunity 
to inform educators at various meet- 
ings of the opportunities and possi- 
bilities of membership in ASCD. 


7. That the possibility of setting up 


sectional programs of activity by 
ASCD over the state, utilizing local 
leadership, be explored by the Board 
of Directors. These sections might 
be organized on the basis of geo- 
graphic regions represented within 
the Board of Directors membership, 


8. That exploration be made of the 
possible utilization of radio and tele- 
vision by ASCD to further develop 
studies of curriculum in Kentucky, 
In-service training of teachers by 
“faculty meetings of the air” was 
suggested as a possibility in rural 
areas where distance and road con- 
ditions produce problems. 


9. That a standing “research commit- 
tee” be set up as a functional part 
of Kentucky ASCD. 


10. That more general information and 
research findings in the areas of 
supervision and curriculum be made 
available to the public through the 
KEA Journal and ASCD Newsletter. 


11. That ASCD stimulate the deveclop- 
ment of study groups within school 
districts to evaluate the 12-grade 
curriculum. 


12. That ASCD involve as many per- 
sons representing all disciplines and 
levels of education on the campus, or 
at the institution where the annual 
conference is held, as is possible 
through the broadest publicity cam- 
paign possible. 


Il. “Achieving a Balanced Curriculum 
Through Identification of Pupil 
Needs and Interests”—Leader, Mrs. 
O. D. Whitfield; Recorder, Kathryn 
Dunean. 


The group members were well aware 
of the importance of being concerned 
about children’s needs and of being able 
to identify them and to meet their chal- 
lenge. It was agreed that needs for 
which there are few objective measures 
are the most difficult to identify. 


Suggested ways of discovering chil- 
dren’s needs were testing, interviewing, 
observation, role playing, use of re- 
source materials and persons, and play 
therapy. 


The correct interpretations and _prac- 
tical use of the discovered data are 
extremely important in meeting pupil 
needs. Of equal importance is a phi- 
losophy of education which holds that 
needs must be recognized as they actu- 
ally exist and not as the investigator 
thinks they should exist. 


These practical ways to meet chil- 
dren’s needs were suggested: (1) Help 
the child to recognize his own prob- 
lem. If this is too threatening, place the 
problem in a subject matter setting. (2) 
Guide children to make self choice and 
attain self control. (8) Use a variety of 
materials adjusted to the child’s level 
of ability. (4) Arrange for flexible group- 
ings. (5) Correlate subjects in the cur 
riculum. (6) Arrange a schedule in large 
blocks of time rather than small periods 
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for separate subjects. (7) Evaluate prog- 
ress daily and encourage self evaluation. 

The group members were convinced 
that the curriculum will meet the chil- 
dren’s needs better when there are more 
tools for measuring the intangibles. 


I. “Grouping to Achieve a Balanced 
Curriculum”—Leader, Grace Cham- 
pion; Recorder, Mrs. Jewel Hamil- 
ton, 


After group members spent some time 
in sharing the group practices with 
which each was familiar, and had dis- 
cussed the “pros” and “cons” of homo- 
geneous and heterogeneous grouping, they 
formulated the following statements 
whic: they consider worthy of note: 


1. There are three basic considerations 
in grouping children for instruction: 
(a) What is best for the individual 
child? (b) What is best for the group 
with which he is placed? (c) How 
effectively can these pupils be taught 
together? 


. For best results, grouping should be 
done in the classroom by the teacher, 
in such a way as to allow. flexibility 
and freedom of movement within 
groups. 


. Grouping by the administration is a 
cold, formal way of placing students 
in a classroom, with no provision 
being made for flexibility or for in- 
dividual differences of pupils. 


. One danger of grouping is that 
teachers tend to think of all students 


in the same group as being “alike.” . 


Students must be able to retain their 
identity and individual personalities 
within the group. 


IV. “Use of Materials in Achieving a 
Balanced Curriculum”—Leader, Dr. 
Morris Cierley; Recorder, Mrs. Eliza 
Clark McKnight. 


The following questions were dis- 
cussed by this group: 


1, What are some possible sources of 
materials for a balanced curriculum. 
A list of free and inexpensive ma- 
terials, of supplementary readers 
with high interest content and low 
vocabulary load for use with the 
“disabled” learners, and free and in- 
expensive films was prepared for 
distribution to the group members. 


. How can we help teachers organize 
and make use of these available ma- 
terials? (a) Utilize the librarian and 
other resource people to acquaint the 
teachers with these resource ma- 
terials, and to aid in their distribu- 
tion. (b) Create a climate that will 
encourage experimentation and ef- 
fective use of these materials. (c) Or- 
ganize a curriculum laboratory which 
will make the materials accessible to 
all teachers. (d) Select a person on 
each faculty to encourage other 
teachers to use the materials. 


. How can teachers be encouraged to 
use teacher-made materials for cur- 
riculum enrichment? Teachers should 
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be given opportunities to meet, dis- 
cuss, and share materials which they 
have discovered or made. They 
should also be encouraged to recog- 
nize the value of teachers and stu- 
dents making many of the materials 
which are needed for classroom in- 
struction. 


. How can materials be adequately 
evaluated? There needs to be both 
a “pre” and a “post” evaluation of 
materials which are used in the 
classroom for the purpose of elim- 
inating those materials which serve 
no real purpose. 


Some of the criteria for evaluating ma- 
terials are: (a) Do the materials serve the 
purposes for which they are designed? 
(b) How much commercial propaganda is 
present? (c) How many persons will 
benefit from these materials? 


Vv. “Community Participation in Achiev- 
ing a Balanced Curriculum”—Lead- 
er, Kenneth Estes. 


Since the membership of this group 
included only the resource persons and 
some students, the morning session took 
the form of a symposium or a panel dis- 
cussion through which the leader and 
resource persons informed the students 
of the value of planning a curriculum 
which serves the needs of the community 
and the importance of using lay-citizens 
as well as school people in planning the 
curriculum. 


VI. “Achieving a Balanced High School 
Curriculum Through a Dual or 
Multiple Program”—Leader, Mary 
Marshall; Recorder, Blinda Proud- 
foot. 


The individual should be the focus of 
the high school program, regardless of 
the type of organization used. We should 
caution ourselves against commitment to 
one type of organization. There are 
more fundamental considerations. 

In the final analysis the insight of 
the teacher will determine the curric- 
ulum—no matter whether it’s labeled 
balanced, unbalanced, single, dual or 
multiple. ’ 

There seems to be some planning or 
cooperation between high school, col- 
lege and lay and professional personnel 
in the different areas of the curriculum— 
especially Math. There is also a need 
for research in Kentucky on the value 
of each of the approaches to the or- 
ganization of the secondary schools. 


VII. “Achieving a Balanced Curriculum 
Through an Activity Program’— 
Leader, Dr. Robert Ogletree; Re- 
corder, Joe Cason. - 


An activity program is of value only 
when it provides the vehicle or nest or- 
ganizational pattern through which a 
teacher can do best that which she be- 
lieves. An activity program, as such, 
is of no value unless it helps the teacher 
become the kind of person who can, 
and will, accept children as human be- 
ings. This means that children should 





learn those things that they see as a 
need and has interest for them. 

Home visitation can be both helpful 
and harmful. We recognize that the 
visitation gives us insight into the in- 
dividual needs of the child, but at the 
same time we should not set ourselves 
up as the sole judge of the child’s needs 
based on so short an observation in the 
home. We should visit for specific, and 
not general, reasons. The visit should 
not be taken lightly; it should be purely 
objective in nature with the full realiza- 
tion that our findings are to be only an 
indication of some things that we will 
use as a guide. 

We should include sufficient, and 
varied, activities and offer enough free 
choices to the child (within the cur- 
riculum) that will serve a beneficial end. 


VIII. “Achieving a Balanced Program 
Through Experimentation and Re- 
search”—Leader, Elizabeth Zachari; 
Recorder, Lowell Gough. 


The group discussed these topics: Who 
does, or should do research in a school 
or school system? There is a great need 
for more classroom, school and school 
system research. The central office 
(school) should do some. It has been 
found that more productive research 
work comes from the classroom or the 
small group approach. The central office 
should serve as consultative aids to other 
groups doing the research. It is felt 
that much more use of research findings 
would be in evidence at a local level if 
more such studies were underway, rather 
than on a state or national level. 

Some types of research could be in 
the areas of Reading, Testing, Lack of 
Independent Study Habits, etc. Educa- 

Please turn to page 26 
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tion could do well to study the tech- 
niques of industry in areas of research. 
The group recommended that the Ken- 
tucky ASCD take over the collection of 
research reports and publish a News- 
letter to so inform others in the pro- 
fession. 


The conference was concluded 


Friday evening with a dinner and — 


a final address by Dr. Foshay, for 
which he chose the subject: “Get- 
ting Started in Action Research.” 


The speaker reviewed the meth- 
ods of making curriculum de- 
cisions which we have used in the 
past: (1) committee study, con- 
sultation, and recommendation; 
(2) discussion and vote; (3) legis- 
lation. He pointed out that all of 
these methods are dependent upon 
good decisions, or personal or 
group embarrassment inevitably 
follow. Therefore, Dr. Foshay 
challenged the audience to employ 
the “pilot trial of a new idea” in 
making decisions relative to cur- 
riculum change. He stated that de- 
termining the problem area in 
which to conduct the research and 
turning the problem area into a 
researchable plan are facets of re- 
search which cause greatest con- 
cern and difficulty. 

Dr. Foshay’s emphasis on using 
the imagination to discover the 
problem was certainly a unique 
and stimulating approach. He in- 
vited all educators to use their 
imagination to visualize “what is 
good,” to ask themselves: “How do 
I know when it is good?”, and to 
ask: “What would have to happen 
to produce this desirable situa- 
tion?” 

After the problem area has been 
identified in this manner, Dr. 
Foshay presented his formula for 
conducting the research. He sug- 
gested the use of these questions 
relative to the problem: 

(1) What does the problem 
look like? (2) Who has the prob- 
lem? (3) Where does it happen? 
(4) When does it happen? (5) 
Why does it happen? 

Determining the “why” of the 
problem requires the formulation 
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and exploration of hypotheses 
which will eventually lead to sug- 
gested solutions or treatment of 
the problem. 

In concluding his address, Dr. 
Foshay stated: “If we use action 
research methods in making cur- 
riculum changes and other decis- 


ions, we can hope to make a 
stronger profession.” 

This summary was _ prepared 
from recorder reports by a com- 
mittee which included Frances 
Lashbrook, Owensboro, chairman; 
Dorothy Dreisbach, Louisville, and 
Frank Vittetow, Morehead. 





Clark County Teachers 
Celebrate Centennial 


The Classroom Teachers Associ- 
ation of Clark County observed 
the Centennial Anniversary of both 
NEA and KEA in April, with a 
program based on the educational 
development in their own county. 

The devotion was given by Mrs. 
Martha Wooten. Three students 
from Clark County High School, 
Yvonne Lucas, Betty Pace, and 
Beverly Fox, sang two numbers. 
Elizabeth Scott, program chair- 
man, presented the program. 

In the first part of the program 
a group in costumes of the late 
nineties presented a skit, “Glanc- 
ing Backward,” which pictured the 
development of education in Clark 
County from the early schools held 
in homes to the modern edifices, 
from the one-room structure to the 
consolidated buildings of today, 
from the teaching of the “Three 
R’s” to the present diversified cur- 
riculum, from the long trek down 
a muddy lane to the modern school 
bus on a paved road, from the 
proverbial jam biscuit to a_bal- 
anced meal in a modern cafeteria. 


The second part of the program 
was devoted to honoring those who 
have contributed so much to the 
enrichment of the lives of the 
youth of Clark County through 
their patient and untiring devotion 
to the duties of the classroom and 
to the occupants of those class- 
rooms. Two local citizens, one 
representing the business group 
and the other the homemakers, 
paid tribute to education under 
the title “My Most Unforgettable 
Teacher.” 


Supt. William G. Conkwright 
used the title “My Teachers” to 
thank those with whom he is 
working. Willis Justice, principal 
of Pilot View School, under the 
title “Our Retiring Teacher,” pre- 
sented a gift from the Clark 
County teachers to Mrs. Blanche 
Christopher, retiring at the close 
of the school year. Marcia Wooten, 
president of the Winchester High 
School Future Teachers’ Club, 
spoke on Future Teachers’ Clubs 
in high schools. 

Please turn to page 28 


The cast of the skit, “Glancing Backward,” included (I. to r., seated) Mrs. Robert Botts, Robert 
Berryman, Mrs. Blanche Christopher, Mrs. Elmer Barker; (standing) Mrs. Sallie Ecton, Elizabeth 
Scott, Mrs. P. B. Akin, Mrs. Lula Young and Mrs. Charles Bruen. 
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PRIVATE Ea) STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


® The loan is made by mail from the pri- il 410 KILPATRICK BLDG. Dept. T-1363 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


PAY for HOME REPAIRS | credit managers—only you and we know 


re 
about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 


-==---=- FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL 7ODAY!. 


To State Finance Company, Dept. T-1363 The following are all the debts that I have: 
Full Amount Payin; 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing 
Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made s 
lt can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost 
whatsoever. $ | 
Amount you want to borrow $_._.... On what date of month will your FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Please list below relative information 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?..____ for our confidential files 
Amount earned Number of months Relationshi 

Age... per month § you receive salary........_____—=—__ Name of Relative ( >) 
Name and address Street. Town Occup 

of school you teach 
How long with Previous Name of Relative (Relationship) ........ 

present employ: employment Street State Occup 
Husband or wife's Salary . 

employment per month $ Name of Relative. (Relationship)......... 
To whom are payments on 
auto made? (Name) Town Stréet State.. Occup 
Bank you deal with (Name) Town Name of Relative. (Relationship)........._.. 
Amount you owe bank? $. Monthly payments? $._......._. 
What security on bank loan? 
List below or 


‘HER Loan or Finance compan r OW owe on a loan: The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. 
er ve eee ees eee any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 

































































Street. Town. sg RS 3 ESE SO ai 
1 agree that if 








a oe keen Aas.) Sign Full 


Street 
Pay rent or real estate 
payment to? (Name) Town ee Aaarem 


Purpose of loan yt, SR aS _. County State... 




















of Loan $..........._..... | Payment $ Due Date. Due Date Date 








NOT Amount Monthly First Payment Final Payment 
—— 














In consideration of the Amount of Loan, above stated, made by State Finance Company at its office in Omaha, This note is subject to t by the pany at its office and will be promptly 
the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said loan together returned to the undersigned if the loan is not approved. 


with interest as stated herein. wnt £3% t 
he interest hereon shali-be at the rate o! er month on that part of the unpaid 
A pecethiy Payment as stated above shall be made in each month beginning with principal balance not exceeding $150 and 234 y per month on that part over $150 
en - yarmens Due Date and ending with the above Final Payment and not in excess of $300 and % of 1% per month on any remainder of such unpaid 
“eg + hp avsted that the Final Payment shall be equal to the unpaid principal principal balance computed on the number of days elapsed, a month being 30 
balance and interest. consecutive days. 


Default in the terms of this note shall at the "s option, without notice, 
Tender the then unpaid balance due and payable. nie : 


It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined 
under and by virtue of the laws of Nebraska. 
PERSONAL 


BoB ING Bre eee REQUIRED SIGNATURES |p» 
RY IS NOT RECEIVED REQUIRED (if married, both husband and wife must PERSONALI.Y sign) 
































RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 
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Clark County Teachers 
Celebrate Centennial 





Continued from page 26 


Certificates of appreciation and 
citation were given to Clark Coun- 
ty retired teachers, to the past 
presidents of Clark County Class- 
room Teachers’ Association, and to 
the present superintendent, Wil- 
liam G. Conkwright, under whose 
leadership great strides have been 
made—such as elimination of all 
one-room schools, the providing of 
complete transportation, and the 
building and remodeling of six 
elementary schools. 

Recognition was given to all 
teachers who have taught 25 years 
and to the past county superin- 
tendents. who are still living. 

The program closed with the 
lighting of candles around the 
birthday cake and a rededication 
of the teachers to the children, to 
the school, to the profession, to the 
community, to the country, and to 
God. 

—Mrs. Crosby Sparks 


Cawood 


Retiring Director 
Honored By Teachers 
James A. Cawood, superintend- 
ent of schools, Harlan County, re- 
tired this year from the KEA 
Board of Directors after fourteen 
years service on the board. In the 
picture above Mr. Cawood receives 
a plaque from C. R. Dozier, presi- 
dent of the Harlan County Educa- 
tion Association. Harlan County 
teachers also presented Mr. Ca- 
wood with a gold key in recogni- 
tion of his service to the profession. 
(Photo by Hayes Bunch.) 




















An authentic account of your professional organization’s 
first hundred years of existence. This Centennial history 
was written by Porter H. Hopkins, who has been active 
as a member of the KEA Board of Directors and various 
committees of the Association over a 30-year period. 
Every KEA member will want to own a copy. 


Order now 
from the KEA office 
2303 So. Third St. 

Louisville 8, Ky. 


$1.00 per copy 


postpaid 








Classroom Teachers 
Call For Active 
Salary Committees 


Nationwide research and spade- 
work on the home front will raise 
teachers salaries to a professional 
level, is the opinion of the execu- 
tive secretary of the National Fdu- 
cation Association’s Department of 
Classroom Teachers. 


Margaret Stevenson called for an 
active salary committee in every 
local education association “if 
teachers are to equal or surpass 
the NEA recommended beginning 
minimum salary of $5,000 a year.’ 


She added, “Facts to justify :reat 
improvements in salary scheciules 
are available, but it will take work- 
ing teachers in every school system 
to put those facts to use.” 


Teacher salary schedules will be 
the number one discussion topic at 
regional and national conferences 
of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers this year. This group is 
the largest of the NEA’s 30 inde- 
pendent departments and enrolls 
about 85 per cent of the 704,00 
NEA members. 


A new study to help local teach- 
ers salary committees do their job 
was released recently by the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers. 
Titled The Teachers Salary Com- 
mittee and Its Work, this 90-page 
manual is based on local associa- 
tion experiences. It was prepared 
by the NEA Research Division. 


The typical teachers salary com- 
mittee is sponsored by a local edu- 
cation association, but not neces- 
sarily an association of classroom 
teachers alone, the study reports. 
The average committee has both 
high school and elementary teach- 
ers as members and they usually 
are appointed. A new and en- 
couraging trend, the study states, 
is toward committees jointly spon- 
sored by a local education associa- 
tion and the local board of edu- 
cation. 


The Teachers Salary Committee 
and Its Work is available from the 
National Education Association 
Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. The price 
is $1.00. 
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| Now Available in Kentucky... 
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Golden Anniversary Edition 
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READINESS PICTURE CARDS fr Here We Ge and Over The Wall 
WORD CARDS for Round About (set of 19% cards) 


ROW, PETERSON AD ) COMPANY 
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WORKING WITH 
NUMBERS 


The most 
complete, 
most teach- 
able, most 
meaningful 
number pro- 
gram today! 


Benbrook, 
Foerster, 
and Shea 


SRKTEXT 


Write Dept. G-2 for free information 


THE Viork COMPANY 


Publishers © Austin, Texas 

















Did you know that school pictures 
have these uses? 
Health Classes 
School Decoration 
Let us help put — school pictures to work. 
Write: Educational Service Bureau 


ALSTON STUDIOS, INC. 
East Weymouth, Massachu 


MAKE MONKEY WRITING 
.- chert paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author 
to make money writing. Hundreds now 
making money every day on short para- 
graphs. I tell you what to write, where 
and how to sell; and supply big list of 
editors who buy from beginners. Lots 
of small checks in a hurry bring cash 
that adds up quickly. No tedious study. 
Write to sell, right away. Send for free 


facts. 
BENSON BARRETT 
Dept. 160-L, 7464 Clark St., Chicago 26, Ill. 


EUROPE:798 


to $879 
11 COUNTRIES 


Round Trip on EMPRESS of ENGLAND 
and EMPRESS of BRITAIN 


SAILING on MAY 20th, JUNE 10th, JULY Ist and 
AUGUST Sth. European Grand Tour visiting England, 
Belgium, ee Germany, Switzerland, 

in, Aus’ rench Riviera, Monte 
. ALL ex NSE—PERSONALLY ES- 

. Includes round trip tourist steamship on 
EMPRESS of ENGLAND and EMPRESS of BRITAIN, 

tran: 




















42 

write for Free Booklet No. 20-E 

CARAVAN TOURS 
220 S. STATE ST. « CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
Please send Free Booklet No. 20-E 

















Yours for the strhing 


Advertising is news—up-to-the- 
minute news—about new products 
and new services. Some of our 
November advertisers are new 
friends; many are old friends. All 
have news especially written for 
school people. The column below 
lists materials some of our adver- 
tisers make available to you. If 
you are in a hurry for any item, 
we suggest you write directly to 
the advertiser involved. Use the 
convenient coupon below for or- 
dering several items. 


62. Train Display Streamer—A 
display item, 160 inches long, ac- 
cordion folded, showing freight 
and passenger trains in color. One 
copy only per teacher. (Associa- 
tion of American Railroads) 


8. Facts about writing short 
paragraphs for profit. (Benson 
Barrett ) 


12. Alston Aids—A four-page 
brochure full of suggestions and 
ideas for utilizing portraits in any 
number of school activities. A di- 
rect color aerial photograph of the 
Mayflower will also be included. 
(Alston Studios ) 


14. Sample of Vintex dish cloth 
with details of money-making plan 
for school clubs. (Vine Associates ) 


89. Worktext Catalog lists work. 
text, workbooks, teaching aids, 
texts, readers and library books, 
The fields covered are mathe. 
matics, science, reading, music, 
history, geography, industrial arts 
(drawing and shopwork), health, 
and many others as well as many 
types of achievement, evaluation, 
and objective tests for specific 
needs. 80 pages. (The Steck 
Company ) 


43. Catalog of books on Counsel- 
ing, Guidance, Bible Study, Music, 
and Plays, plus other subjects of 
special interest to Bible students, 
(Muhlenberg Press) 


65. Folders on Summer Sessions 
at Guadalajara, Mexico, and Va- 
lencia, Spain, and itineraries of 
tours of Europe for 1958, Univer- 
sity of San Francisco Extension. 
(Dr. Carlos G. Sanchez) 


66. Brochure gives the itineraries 
of four 11-country tours to Europe 
for the summer of 1958. It has 20 
pages and is well illustrated. 
(Caravan Tours) 


67. Brochure on a different kind 
of tour through Europe and a 
corner of Africa. Describes. itin- 
erary and gives costs for twenty 
countries in seventy days, sum- 
mer 1958. (Europe Summer 
Tours ) 





USE THIS COUPON 





State Teachers 
Magazines, Inc. 


Dept. C, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago 1, Illinois 


Available in School Year of 1957-1958 Only 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 8c is enclosed for each number circled. 


OR. 3. ER de 8. B. 


Name 


65. 66. 67. 





Subject 





School Name 








School Street Address 








City. 


Enrollment: Boys_— 


Kentucky 








Kentucky School Journal 
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Basal Readers (Grades 1-8) 
The ABC Betts Basic Readers 


The ABC All in a Day (Pre-primer) Betts 





American Book Company Texts 
On the Multiple List of 
Adopted Books in Kentuchy Group Il 





The ABC Up the Street and Down (Primer) 
The ABC Around Green Hills (First Reader) 





The ABC Over a City Bridge (Second Reader) 
The ABC Along Friendly Roads (Third Reader) 
American Adventures (Fourth Reader) 








Adventures Here and There (Fifth Reader) and Welch 





Adventures Now and Then (Sixth Reader) and Welch 
sit ®Complete Program of Teaching Aids Available. 


Worlds of Adventure (Seventh Reader) Bailey and Leavell 





The Mastery of Reading ¢ Revised and Enlarged 





Worlds of People (Eighth Reader) Bailey and Leavell 








®@Complete Program of Teaching Aids Available. 


Childrens Literature 

















Music 
The American Singer + second edition 








Golden Rule Series * (The Modern McGuffey Readers) 


Open Windows (First Grade) Leavell, Friebele, and Cushman 
Open Doors (Second Grade) Leavell, Friebele, and Cushman 
Open Roads (Third Grade) Leavell, Friebele, and Cushman 
Paths to Follow (Fourth Grade) Leavell, Friebele, and Cushman 
Frontiers to Explore (Fifth Grade) Leavell, Friebele, and Cushman 
Widening Horizons (Sixth Grade) Leavell, Friebele, and Cushman 





Book One (Teacher’s Book 
A Beattie et al 








Book Three Beattie et al 





Book Four Beattie et al 








REPRESENTATIVES: Book Five Beattie et al 








Book Six Beattie et al 








HB. Brown Book Seven Beattie et al 








2516 Newman Street 








Ashland, Kentucky Book Eight Beattie et al. 
Advanced Book Beattie et al 


®Teacher’s Guides, Guides and Accompaniments, and Recordings Available. 





Eminence, Kentucky 





rs Wintevataels Book Company 300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


November, 1957 























“BUT CHILDREN — JUST THINK NOW Soot (T Wiel 
BE WHEN HOT WEATHER COMES“ ~ 





Publishers’ Representatives 
Allyn and Bacon—Thomas P. Edwards, 602 
Parklawn, Danville. 
Wilbur O. Sego, Munfordville. 
American Book Company— 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman Street, Ashland. 
Emin 
Beckley, Cardy Company—George O. Sweet- 
man, 1824 Collingswood Rd., Columbus 
21, Ohio. 
Cadmus Books—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military 
Street, Georgetown. 
Childcraft—Miss Sara Wharton, 425 West 
Ormsby, Louisville 8. Mrs. Leslie L. Frick, 
28 W. 5th St., Covington. 
Collier’s Encyclopedia—Wendell L. Trapp, Emi- 


nence. 

F. E. Compton & Co.—Mrs. Mayme Marshall, 
Mt. Sterling; Mrs. Virginia Tippett, 1612 
Chichester uisville. 


, Lo 
Doubleday and Company and Junior Literary 
Guild—Francis Taylor, P. O. Box 164, 


Frankfort. 
The Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 2347 Sara- 
toga Drive, Louisville. 
Britannica and Britannica Junior 
A. J. Akers, 616 Montclair Dr., Lexington. 
George F. Cram Company — C. H. Bunch, 
Southern Trust Building, Louisville 2. 
Ginn & Co.—Judson Harmon, Whit City. 
Dic cases Seon taser. pichaa 


Mrs. Louise Wilson Worthington, 214 Floral 
Park, Lexington. 

The Gregg Publishing Company — Robert N. 
Tarkington, 3651 North DeQuincy Street, 
Indianapolis 18, Indiana. 

D. C. Heath and Company—J. Edgar Pride, 
807 S. 15th St., Murray. 

Harcourt Brace and Company—Wm. M. Currie, 
866 Duke Road, Lexington. 

Harlow Publishing Corporation—J. Leon Cook, 
528 Spanish Court, Louisville 14. 
Henry Holt and Company—Bobby McGuire, 

6800 Green Meadow Circle, Louisville. 

Houghton Mifflin Company — Curtis Shirley, 
180 Ransom Ave., Lexington. 

Iroquois Publishing Co.—Paul A. O’Neal, P. O. 
Box 236, Frankfort. 

Laidlaw Brothers—Hugh Eblen, 251 Idlehour 
Drive, Lexington. 

J. B. Lippincott Company—J. Minor Stuart, 
Dickson, Tennessee. 

Earl G. Walker, Berea. 

Lyons and Carnahan Company—Elmer Barker, 
Winchester. 

Macmillan Company— 

Ruby C. Ball, 21 Prospect St., Berea. 

Charles Carrington, 2010 Japonica Way, 
Louisville. 

French Maggard, 1020 Fontaine Road, Léx- 
ington 37. 

Gladys Wickwire, 607 11th Street, Vincennes, 
Indiana. 











TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Nation-wide 
We can place teachers in the best positions they are capable of holding in 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS Or COLLEGES in any location preferred. 
We have vacancies constantly. Write us stating your case. No obligation until 


N.A.T.A. 


VERNON M. RIEGEL, Manager 
Phone: CApital 4-2882 








McCormick Mathers Company — Harold Hol. 
comb, Scottsville, 

A. J. Nystrom and Co. — R. C. Gibson, 2618 
South Fifth Street, Louisville. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc.—W. J. Hauser, 610 S. Har. 
rison, Shelbyville, Indiana. 

Rand McNally & Co.—James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington. 

Row, Peterson & y — H. Lee Smith, 
Weissinger Gaulbert Apts., Louisville. 

R h A Sat, 





— E. S. Hayes, 
Senior Staff Associates, 6010 Grand Vist, 
Avenue, Cincinnati 18, Ohio. 
Scott, Foresman and Company — J, Ray Bin. 
ford, Versailles. 
George Conley, Ashland. 
Irene Reynolds, 3028 Sherbrooke  ioad, 
uisville 5 


Lo le 5. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons — Fred Edmonds, 2343 
Maplewood Dr., Lexington, Ky. 
E. C. Seale & Co.—Miss Jean LoVette Mitchell, 
109 Kentucky Ave., Lexington. 
Silver Burdette Company—Austin S. Du:ham, 
9 Dumfries Avenue, Fort Thomas. 
The L. W. Singer Company, Inc.— 
Bobby E. Jones, 1471 Townley Dr., L« xing. 
ton. 
Roger Barker, Trenton, Tennessee. 
South-Western Publishing Company — V/alter 
H. Greenwood, 326 Dixie Ave., Cookeville, 
Tennessee, 
Steck Co. — Jack J. Brent, P. O. Box 899, 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 
Weber Costello Company—James T. Kier, Box 
794, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 
Webster Publishing Co.—D. C. Hale, Berea. 
The John C. Winston Company—G. Lee Mc- 
Clain, Bardstown. 
Kyle McDowell, 768 Della Drive, Lexington, 
Miss W. Virginia Smith, 2039 Douglass Blvd, 
Louisville 5. 
World Book Company—Dave Borland, 2049 
Hatheway, Lexington. 
World Book Encyclopedia—Mrs. S, C. Callison, 
211 Ring Road, Louisville 7. 
Henry C, Taylor, 310 High St., Elizabeth. 


town 
Charles R. Elswick, Box 561, Pikeville. 
Leslie L. Frick, 28 West 5th St., Covington. 
Mrs. Louise Hopkins, Wingo. 
M. S. Hutchens, 209 Taylor Dr., Lexington. 
Harry A. Wilk, 610 Third National Bank 
Building, Nashville 8, Tennessee. 








SUMMER SESSIONS ABROAD 1958 
University of San Francisco 


GUADALAJARA, MEXICO. June 30-August 2 
$230 includes tuition, board and room and 
activities. 

VALENCIA, SPAIN. June 30-August 20 
Several plans to fit individual requirements 
from $599 including tuition, board and 
room, activities and ROUND TRIP BY PLANE 
NEW YORK-EUROPE. 

UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO TOUR OF 

EUROPE—Conducted by Dr. Donald Campbell. 
University credits. 

EUROPE AND AFRICA—Featuring Norway and 
Sweden as well as African Morocco and 
countries in between. Conducted by Mr. 
Maxwell Hull. 

EUROPE FOR TEEN AGERS—Conducted by Mrs. 
Francis Arrieta from Burke’s School. For 
airls only. 

INFORMATION: Dr. Carlos G. Sanchez, Dept. 
M, University of San Francisco, San Francisco 
17, California 























[SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS | 


Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 

ionally known household cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back guarantee. Write fo: full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 30, N. J. 


Serving national organizations for over 30 ycors 
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LLOYD'S OF LONDON 


offers 


ALL PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS OF KENTUCKY 


PERSONAL ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


with fewer exclusions than are found in 

most accident policies! 

$7500 plus weekly income benefits of 
+ $50 (up to 100 weeks) ... for as little 

as $8.90 per year! 


NO EXAMINATION NECESSARY 
Any public school teacher, up to age 
69, is eligible! 

WORLD-WIDE COVERAGE @ 24 HOURS A DAY 


Many plans available . . . to suit your 
budget. This is plus protection — in 


addition to any other insurance or in- 
come you might have in event of ac- 
cident! 


Available at this amazing low cost because 
Lloyd’s of London has eliminated all nor- 
mal overhead. Just fill in the coupon be- 
low and mail with your check or money 


order. 


Do it today ... don’t wait. 


Tomorrow may be too late! 


Rates and Application for Lloyd’s of London 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


for Officials, Employees and Educational Personnel of the Commonwealth of Kentucky 





DESIRED 
PLAN 


Policy pays for 
Death, Loss of 
Eyesight or Limb, 
or Permanent 
Total Disability: 


Policy pays 
temporary 
Weekly Income 
(up to 100 
weeks) of: 


Policy pays Doctor, 
Nurse, Hospital fees, 
incl. X-rays, “‘wonder 
drugs,” and all medical 
expenses, up to: 


TOTAL 
PREMIUM 
per year 
for plan selected 





AQ 


$ 5,000.00 


$ 25.00 


ALO 
8 O 


7,500.00 50.00 
10,000.00 50.00 
15,000.00 75.00 
25,000.00 75.00 
30,000.00 100.00 
50,000.00 100.00 
50,000.00 100.00 











$ 500.00 
NONE 
1,000.00 
NONE 
1,500.00 
NONE 
2,000.00 
NONE 





$12.75 
8.90 
21.50 
15.75 
37.25 
27.50 
59.00 
40.50 








Full amount you select Weekly payments are 
is paid for any one paid to you monthly, 
loss above. in addition to any pay- 

ment under column No. 3. 


THOMAS I. BALL 


* This is paid to you, al- 


though you’ might have 
other insurance which pays 
the bill. You do not have 
to be in hospital to collect 
under this policy. 








822 Commonwealth Building Louisville 2, Kentucky 
I certify that I am connected with the Commonwealth of Kentucky as indicated 

below. I would like to have the Plan of Insurance checked above. I ENCLOSE 
HEREWITH THE PREMIUM FOR ONE FULL YEAR IN ADVANCE. I AM UN- 

DER 69 YEARS OF AGE. 


YOUR NAME (please print). 





ADDRESS CITY 
OCCUPATION OR TITLE 








DATE OF BIRTH 
DEPT. OR AGENCY. 
BENEFICIARY (in case of death) 


DATE. SIGNATURE. 
Policy is effective the date your application is received by T. |. Ball 






































if undeliverable return to 
Kentucky Education Association 
2303 South Third St. 
Louisville 8, Kentucky : 


Return Postage Guaranteed 
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—Processing Films in the Audio-Visual Library 


Serving the Schools of Kentucky 


THE FILM LIBRARY at the University of Kentucky has more than 3,000 
educational films which have been selected to fill the needs of classroom 
teachers of the state. These films cover all subject areas as well as all levels 
of instruction. Approximately 200 films have been selected to aid in teacher 
growth and in in-service training workshops. The service also is developing 
a large selection of films to be used by P.T.A. groups in their various study 


areas. Church organizations also find these films helpful in their work. 


Film library personnel help in the planning of film programs when assistance 
is necessary, and free preview service is available when arrangements are made 
in advance. The University offers these services to any school, church, or civic 


organization of Kentucky. Catalogs will be sent on request to: Audio-Visual 








Services, Extended Programs, University of Kentucky. 










Second Semester — Feb. 1-May 31 
For information about admission or courses offered, write to 


THE REGISTRAR 


University of Kentucky 


LEXINGTON 

















